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Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


| American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Member of : Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Kentucky Association of Colleges 
‘| Southern Inter-collegiate Athletic Association 


SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS FEBRUARY 2 


MID-SEMESTER OPENING 


The Mid-semester, or Spring Term, will begin April 6, 1931, and continue for nine 
weeks. This term is an integral part of the regular school year, and the same general 
rules as regards entrance, credits and graduation apply as to any other term or semester. 
Splendid opportunities to earn credits in the various departments of the institution are 
provided for the following persons: Those desiring to continue work toward a certificate 
or degree; students who find it convenient to enter the school for the first time, and others 
interested in advancing their academic and professional preparation, 


A few additional teachers will be employed but most of the instruction will be offered 
by the regular members of the faculty. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1931 


The Summer Session of the Western Kentucky State Teachers College will be divided 
into two terms of six weeks each. The first term will begin June 8 and close July 17; the 
second term will open July 20 and close August 28. The same general rules concerning 
entrance, credits, and graduation apply as to any of the other terms or semesters. 


The institution will offer a very extensive and interesting program of regular and 
special work. More than two hundred and fifty courses in twenty different departments 
will be offered. The resident faculty will be augmented by a large number of visiting 
teachers and lecturers from Kentucky and other states; many of those already employed 
are of national reputation. 


The summer school program has been planned to meet the needs of two general 
groups: Persons engaged in education work during the regular school year and who wish 
to secure training in their special fields, and students who desire to begin or continue 
work toward a certificate or degree. The great variety of courses offered in all depart- 
ments provides ample opportunity for both special and regular students. 


City superintendents, county superintendents, high school and grade principals, high 
school teachers of all subjects, grade teachers, teachers and supervisors of music aad 
other special subjects, teachers of agriculture and home economics, teachers of physical 
education, and other persons preparing for work in these fields will find courses adapted 
to their special interests. 


The next issue of College Heights will be devoted largely to matters pertaining to 
the summer session. It will carry complete information relative to the courses of study 
and special features to be offered in each of the summer terms. Persons interested should 
write for a copy of this publication, which will be available at an early date. 


If interested send for a copy of the complete catalog and the current issue of Teachers 


College Heights. 
Address 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 


SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 6 


A Special Nine-week Term Offering Unusual 
Opportunities for Ambitious Teachers 


Courses will be offered in the following departments of 
instruction during the spring term: 


Agriculture Foreign Languages Mathematics 

Art Geography Music 

Biology Health Physical Education 
Commerce Home Economics Physics 

Education Industrial Arts Social Science 
English Library Science 


EXTRA ATTRACTIONS 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Plays 
Intra-Mural Games, Entertainments 


EXPENSES---$58.50 to $68.00 for the Nine-week Term 














WEAVER HEALTH BUILDING 


This magnificent new health building and gymnasium will be opened for classes at the beginning of 
the spring term. It is one of the most modern and complete buildings of its kind in the entire South. 
It contains a large swimming pool, four basketball courts, handball courts, wrestling and boxing rooms, 
locker rooms, and offices, class rooms, and laboratories for the departments of health and physical education. 


For announcement of Spring Term and Schedule of Classes, Address 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 


Summer School Opens June 8—12 Weeks, Two Terms 
First Term, June 8-July 17—Second Term, July 20-August 28 
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RECREATIONAL 


niversity of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1931 


Two Weeks’ Intersession in Education 
June 8&—June 20 


First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
June 20—July 28 


Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
July 28—August 29 


Eight Weeks’ Science Courses 
June 15—August 8 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


DEGREE PROGRAMS—Worked out to 


fit individual needs. Degrees A.B., 
B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D. granted. Recogni- 
tion of normal school training, towards 
B.Sc. in Education. Complete Uni- 
versity facilities. New library with 
ample space and service. 130 courses 
this summer, with faculty of 65. Courses 
for teachers correlate theory with 
practice. Placement bureau in opera- 
tion through summer. 


ADVAN TAGES— 
On the campus: Tennis, swimming 
pools, gymnasia, free lectures and musi- 
cal recitals. Grand Opera presented 
by distinguished artists nightly at 
nearby Zoological Gardens at moder- 
ate prices. Magnificent Cincinnati Art 
Museum recently enlarged. Excursions 
on Ohio River and to Kentucky scenic 
attractions. National League baseball. 


DEMONSTRATION 


INTENSIVE UNIT COURSES—Dr. 


Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, author of Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Tests, teaches 
“Mental Measurement in Relation to 
Educational Procedures” as a_ unit 
course in  Intersession. A. Laura 
McGregor of Rochester presents “The 
Secondary School Curriculum” as a 
unit course, June 22 to July 3. Two 
graduate or undergraduate credits for 
each course. Intersession and two 
regular terms provide equivalent of one 
full semester. ° 


SCHOOL—Five 
classrooms the first term, one class the 
second term; all classes on the campus. 
Organized on the principles of progres- 
sive education, under direction of Dr. 
Ruth  Streitz. Kindergarten, first, 
third, fifth, and seventh grades. Ob- 
servation courses under guidance, with 
college credit. 


EXCELLENT LIVING CONDITIONS—Campus on beautiful hill-top site at begin- 


ning of mile long Burnet Woods park. Dormitories for men and for women; Uni- 


versity commons. 


Within easy access of down town business and recreational 


centers. A municipal university combining cultural and practical advantages. 
For Bulletin Address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI—HOME OF MUSIC AND ART 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








HAVE YOU ANSWERED THE 
ROLL CALL? 


The response to the call for members in 
the Kentucky Education Association this 
year has been most gratifying. Counties 
and cities in large numbers have responded 
with enrollments of one hundred per cent 
of their teachers. President Gregory and 
Secretary Williams have expressed them- 
selves as being pleased with the response, 
but no person connected with the Associa- 
tion should be satisfied until every teacher 
in the State is a member. 


This should be our best year in enroll- 
ment. Some of the counties that have 
not enrolled their teachers because of the 
low basal salaries in the past have profited 
greatly this year through the distribution 
of the Equalization Fund. Surely every 
county that participates in this fund will 
enroll its teachers on a one hundred per cent 
basis. The Equalization Law is a direct 
result of the work of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. The teachers in these 
counties would not have had the added 
increment to their salaries this year if the 
Kentucky Education Association had not 
been working for them throughout the 
years. 


The Kentucky Education Asscciation 
has a great program of work laid out in the 
future. It cannot carry on effectively 
without the financial and the moral support 
of the teachers of the State. Enroll your 
county or your city on a one hundred per 
cent basis this month. Donot let the April 
issue of the JOURNAL come out before you 
have enlisted for Kentucky. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association needs you 
and’ you need the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


MRS. JOHN GRANT CRABBE 
KILLED IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


Mrs. Jennie Crabbe, wife of John Grant 
Crabbe, former president of the Colorado 
State Teachers College, died at the Greeley 
Hospital, Greeley, Colorado, at 8:30 P.M., 


Friday evening, January 23rd. She was 
struck by an automobile while walking 
from her home to the residence of a 
neighbor in the city of Greeley. 


Mrs. Crabbe went to Greeley with her 
husband in the fall of 1916 when he was 
made president of the Colorado State 
Teachers College in that place. Dr. 
Crabbe died in Colorado, January 30, 1924, 


There are thousands of people in Ken- 
tucky who remember the excellent work 
of Dr. Crabbe in this State, and many of 
these thousands knew of Mrs. Crabbe and 
her work. She was 63 years of age at the 
time of her death. 


The driver of the car that struck Mrs. 
Crabbe was not held after being questioned. 
Friends of Mrs. Crabbe said that she had 
been suffering from heart attacks and 
dizziness, and that this condition may have 
contributed to the cause of the accident. 


HIGHER QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
TEACHING IN FAYETTE COUNTY 


The County Board of Education in 
Fayette County does not intend that the 
children in the public schools of that county 
shall have any but superior teachers in the 
future. In so far as the editor of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL knows, the 
regulations which have been established 
for teaching in Fayette County schools 
demand qualifications higher than those 
of any other county in the State. 

In order that the readers of the JOURNAL 
may see what is being done in this county, 
the regulations are reproduced in full. 

Mr. D. Y. Dunn is superintendent of the 
Fayette County schools, and the County 
Board of Education is composed of Mr. 
James Shropshire, Mr. W. D. Nicholls, 
Mr. W. P. Pemberton, Mr. John B. Mylor, 
and Mr. W. W. Greathouse. Both Mr. 
Dunn and the Board of Education are to 
be congratulated for establishing such 
desirable standards for teachers in the 
public schools of Fayette County. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE? 


The Editor of the ScHooL JOURNAL has 
tried to provide materials that would be 
interesting and helpful reading to teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools, to 
college teachers, and men and women in 
supervisory and administrative positions. 
It is not an easy matter to determine what 
will be most helpful to the members of the 
Association. If we are to judge by the 
letters that come to our desk the George 
Rogers Clark edition of last year and the 
Lincoln number this year have been by far 
the most popular issues of the JOURNAL 
that have been published since the present 
editor became associated with the JOURNAL. 

It is our plan to get out a special number 
similar to the Clark and Lincoln issues each 
year. If we may take you into our 
confidence we will tell you that the next 
special edition will tell the life story of 
Jefferson Davis. If the ScHooL JOURNAL 
can bring to you and to the children in the 
State, information concerning the lives of 
our eminent Kentuckians that will make 
these men better understood and more 
fully appreciated, then we shall have 
achieved one of our goals. 

It would be helpful to the Editor if you 
would indicate the type of material that 
you would like to see appear in the 
JouRNAL. Are you getting what you need 
and what you like? If not, what do you 
want? We shall appreciate your sug- 
gestions and shall try to make the JOURNAL 
reflect your professional choices. 





HIGH LIGHTS IN CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


Among the leading lights of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association planned for 
the Convention in April are included 
Ralph W. Sockman, the brilliant and elo- 
quent minister of New York City; Dr. 
Will C. Durant, philosopher and lecturer, 
and Dr. George Davenport, explorer. 

Outstanding educators, who will appear 
at the general and sectional meetings are 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor of Health 
Education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Gordon Laing, dean of the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. J. E. Butterworth, professor 
of Rural Education, Cornell University; 


Mr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island; Dr. 
Wendell W. Wright, professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Indiana University. 

Dr. Thomas O. Wood, noted as a 
national authority on health programs for 
schools, served as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the White House Conference 
on the “School Child.’’ Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard served on the committee 
charged with the responsibility of reporting 
on the organization and administration of 
School Health Work. It is quite probable 
that Dr. H. E. Barnard, national director 
of the White House Conference, will be 
available to appear on the Thursday 
morning program with Dr. Wood and Mr. 
Stoddard. The purpose of the program 
Thursday morning is to present to the 
teachers of Kentucky those features of the 
White House Conference which are of 
primary concern to education. These men 
will also be used in sectional meetings. 

The Friday program has been planned 
with the needs of the State uppermost in 
mind. Dr. Butterworth, supported by 
Dr. W. W. Wright, will deal with the 
larger aspects of a rural state’s educational 
program. It is quite probable that a third 
speaker will be secured for those interested 
primarily in secondary education. All of 
these speakers will be available for sec- 
tional meetings. 


The selection of speakers may not 
provide for a program as diversified as some 
would desire. But to those responsible for 
building the program it has seemed wiser 
to avoid too great diversification and to 
center the attention of the Convention 
upon two or three of the prominent educa- 
tional activities of the State. The time 
appears particularly opportune to empha- 
size the health and welfare phases of the 
State’s educational activities—particularly 
opportune in view of the work of the White 
House Conference and the possibility of a 
State Constitutional Convention. 

It has also appeared advisable to center 
the thought of one day’s program on the 
rural and small city problems in education. 
Dr. Butterworth, a leading authority on 
rural education; Dr. Wright, recently 
connected with the development of a state 
course of study in Indiana, and Dr. Rufi, 
author of a book on the “Small High 
School,’ should present a program of im- 
measurable value to teachers of the State. 


United States and the World Court 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, 
Unwersity of Louisville 


On February 24, 1923, President Harding 
asked the Senate to adhere to the World 
Court. A few months later, in an address 
given in St. Louis, he again advocated 
membership of the United States in this 
judicial tribunal. As soon as President 











HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 


Harding proposed to the Senate that the 
United States join the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, various influential 
citizens supported his recommendation. 
Practically all of the leading lawyers of the 
country, college and university presidents, 
the American Bar Association and the 
national and local church bodies strongly 
urged membership in the Court. 


It was on December 6, 1923, President 
Coolidge, in a message to Congress, com- 
mended the Court to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate. On January 27, 
1926, this body, by a vote of 76 to 17, 
adopted a resolution of adherence to the 
Court, subject to five reservations. 

The first three of these reservations and 
the latter part of the fourth were formu- 
lated by Secretary Hughes and endorsed 
by President Harding; the first part of the 
fourth is the outgrowth of the Senate 


debates; the fifth is a suggestion of Presi- 
dent Coolidge modified and recast during 
the Senate discussions. 


The reservations laid down by the Senate 
for adherence to the Court were as follows: 
(1) The United States assumed no legal 
relation to the League of Nations and no 
obligation under the treaty of Versailles; 
(2) the United States should take part, on 
terms of equality with the Council and 
Assembly of the League, in the election of 
judges; (3) the United States should bear 
its share in the expenses of the Court; (4) 
the United States might withdraw from 
the Court at any time and the statute 
should not be amended without the 
consent of the United States; (5) the Court 
should render no advisory opinion except 
publicly and after public hearing or 
opportunity for hearing has been given 
every state concerned; nor should the 
Court “Without the consent of the United 
States, entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or 
claims an interest.” 


The last part of the fifth reservation was 
included, doubtless, because the United 
States wanted to be sure that the Court 
would not some day at the request of the 
League, render an advisory opinion upon a 
question which the United States itself 
would not have submitted to the Court for 
actual judgment. 


When the action of the United States was 
submitted to the representatives of the 
World Court, they accepted all the reserva- 
tions except the second part of the fifth. 
The Court has always followed publicity 
in the advisory procedure. For this reason 
the first part of the fifth reservation raised 
no new point and its acceptance occasioned 
no controversy. Advisory opinions were 
useful in solving many perplexing problems. 
To grant the second part of the fifth 
reservation might hinder the pacific work 
of the League. The nation-members of the 
Court were willing to concede the right of 
the United States to prevent advisory 
opinions in a case where it was a party; 
they were unwilling to give an unqualified 
veto to the United States in preventing an 
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opinion in cases in which it was not a party. 
Therefore only a conditional acceptance was 
given to the second part of the fifth 
reservation. In order to reach an under- 
standing on this point, a proposal was made 
that further exchange of views take place. 


This caused a delay of two and a half 
years. Early in 1929, a letter from Secre- 
tary Kellogg advised the representatives 
of the World Court that the “second part 
of the fifth reservation raises the only 
question on which there is a substantial 
difference of opinion,’’ and suggested a 
continuance of negotiations. 


THE COMMITTEE OF JURISTS 


The Court was now seven years old. 
Its statute had never been amended. 
The Council, feeling that the seven years 
experience of the Court would suggest 
changes in its statute, already had ap- 
pointed a committee of distinguished 
jurists to consider its amendment. Elihu 
Root, whose contribution to the establish- 
ment of the Court madecertain its existence, 
was a member of the committee. At the 
suggestion of Sir Austin Chamberlain, the 
Committee of Jurists was asked to include 
in its deliberation the question of adjusting 
the difficulties between the United States 
and the Court. Our State Department 
authorized Mr. Root to present the point 
of view of the United States on adherence 
to the Court. 


The report of the Committee is embodied 
in a protocol or treaty which was approved 
by the Council (June 1929), and Assembly 
(September 1929), of the League of 
Nations. All the Senate reservations in 
the form and language in which they were 
adopted by the Senate were unanimously 
accepted. The report also indicated by 
what procedure they would be put into 
operation. In regard to the second part 
of the fifth reservation the committee 
approved the recommendation of Mr. Root. 
It is a concrete procedure for applying this 
reservation and is known as the Root 
formula. Its adoption reconciled two sets 
of apprehensions: One, the fear on the 
part of the Senate that the League might 
get from the Court an advisory opinion 
which would embarrass the United States; 
the other, the fear on the part of the 
representatives of the League that the right 


of vetoing advisory opinions, asked by the 
United States, might handicap the work of 
the Council and Assembly in settling 
international disputes. 


THE Root FORMULA 


According to the report of the Committee 
of Jurists the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall inform the United 
States of any proposal for obtaining an 
advisory opinion. This gives the United 
States an opportunity to register an 
objection to the proposal in case it has an 
interest in the question or dispute. The 
formula also provides that the Court, when 
asked for an advisory opinion through its 
Registrar, shall notify the United States. 
This gives the United States a second 
opportunity to object to a proposal for an 
advisory opinion. 


The objection of the United States to an 
advisory opinion shall have the same force 
and effect as attaches to a vote against 
asking for the opinion given by a member 
of the Council or Assembly. 


\\ hen the Council admits that the United 
States has an interest in a question or 
dispute it will not ask for an advisory 
opinion without the consent of the United 
States, and obviously the Court will not 
give one. The formula further provides 
that if after a complete exchange of views 
no agreement can be reached as to whether 
the interest of the United States is 
affected, and if the League still feels that it 
should nevertheless ask the Court for the 
opinion, the United States may withdraw 
from the Court “without any imputation 
of unfriendliness or unwillingness to co- 
operate generally for peace and good will.” 


Of the sixteen advisory opinions already 
given by the Court the United States would 
clearly not have been interested in prevent- 
ing a single one. The Root formula, 
therefore, guards against something that 
might happen rather than something that 
has happened. It is nevertheless only fair 
that the United States, when a member of 
the Court, should bear the same relation 
to a request for an advisory opinion as a 
nation that is a member of the Council. 
The Root formula in sum provides that no 
advisory opinion, so long as the United 
States is a member of the Court, can be 
given over our objection. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY, 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


45th YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all 
kinds of Public School work, and men and wo- 
men for good positions in State Teachers Colleges, 
Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. 
Many thousands have secured PROMOTION 
through this Agency. Why not you? Booklet 


HYDE BLDG., SPOKANE, WASH. free. 














ACCEPTING THE PROTOCOL 


When the League accepted the Protocol 
prepared by the Committee of Jurists it 
then presented it to the nations for their 
consideration. Within two months, fifty 
of the fifty-four member-nations of the 
Court signed it. This is the widest 
immediate acceptance ever accorded to any 
international document. On September 5, 
1929, Secretary of State Stimson informed 
the Leagie that he had “carefully examined 
the draft of the Protocol,” and that he was 
satisfied that if ratified by the Powers it 
“would meet the objections raised by the 
Senate and fully protect the United States 
against the dangers anticipated by the 
Senate.”” He recommended to President 
Hoover on November 11, 1929, that the 
United States affix its signature to the 
Protocol. This was doneon December 9th, 
and a year later the President asked the 
Senate of the United States to ratify it. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has voted to call it up for consideration in 
the Congress that meets December 1931. 


The recommendations of Secretary 
Stimson and President Hoover were en- 
dorsed by the Honorable Charles ‘Evans 
Hughes, formerly a member of the World 
Court but now Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. In a speech on 
January 16, 1930, before the New York 
City Bar Association he said: ‘In sup- 
porting the World Court in the manner 
proposed we lose nothing that we could 
otherwise preserve; we take no serious 
risks that we could otherwise avoid; we 
enhance rather than impair our ultimate 
security; and we heighten the mutual 
confidence which rests on demonstrated 
respect for the essential institutions of 
international justice.” 


EDITORIAL NotE—This is the last of the 
series of articles on the World Court. 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH? 
By ALBERT SIDNEY LEHR 


How much are you worth—really and 
actually worth? You answer, ten thousand 
dollars—an hundred thousand—a million 
—ten million. 


Oh, I do not mean how much have you 
got, but how much are you worth? There 
is a vast difference between what a man 
possesses and what he is truly worth, 
What would you be worth if the things you 
possess today were suddenly lost? Sup- 
posing you had lost something, which, if 
gained, would have meant a fortune to you? 
How much would you be worth then? 
Would you be soured on the world, bitter, 
resentful, rebellious? Supposing illness or 
some other misfortune should hamper your 
efforts, render you helpless, and so thwart 
that cherished ambition forever. Would 
you really be worth less because of that 
experience? Would you lose faith, curse 
your fate, and give up in utter defeat? 
Your answer to these and like questions 
will determine your true worth—to your- 
self, to God and the world. 

The man whose sense of worth rises or 
falls with the things he gains or loses, is 
poor indeed. He is a spiritual bankrupt; 
and aspiritual bankrupt is a sorry makeshift 
fora man. How much are you worth? 





THE TEACHER 


The real teacher is: 


‘Like an undaunted youth, 
Afield in quest of truth, 
Joying in the journey she is on, 
As much as in the hope of journey done. 
For the roads run east, 
And the roads run west, 
That her vagrant feet explore; 
And she knows no haste, 
And she knows no rest, 
And every mile has a stranger zest 
Than the mile she trod before.” 
—From the Spokane Grade Teachers’ Bulletin. 
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Common Foes of Game Birds 


By Otis B. TAYLor, 


Educational Director, Game Conservation Institute, Clinton, New Jersey 


The American people who earn their 
living from the land are confronted on all 
sides by a host of enemies, eager to take 
their toll from the products of the farm. 
It may be frost, wind, rain, hail, drouth or 
parasites, or some combination of these 
that assails the farmer unexpectedly, while 
a warfare is carried on against him by 
insects, predatory animals, and destructive 
bird life. This warfare is not confined to 
any given locality or to any particular 
type of farming. Some types suffer more 
from one cause than others, however, 
which gives rise to the studies of species 
thus to brand some as “‘enemies’’ because 
of their habits of life. When any species 
is so branded it becomes important that 
we learn how to control it. 


The study of enemies of game birds is 
particularly necessary for game breeders 
if they are to conserve the products of their 
labors against their natural enemies which 
take their toll of adult birds themselves, 
and destroy eggs and young birds during 
the nesting season. 


It should be noted, however, that not all 
enemies of wild game life are the same 
throughout the United States. What 
might be an enemy in one area, might be 
beneficial or else ‘‘harmless’’ in another. 
A careful study should be made before any 
particular species is branded for destruc- 
tion. This condition can be understood 
after a careful study of economical condi- 
tions brought about by the ever increasing 
population, the restricting of feeding 
grounds of certain types of food in one area 
and the increase of other types of food in 
others. 


Each foe should be judged on its merits 
for a given locality and classed accordingly. 


It is believed that the following group 
will be sufficient for a basis of study among 
our chief offenders on game farms: 


Owl Family 
Weasel Family 
Crow Family 


Cat Family 
Hawk Family 
Rodent Family 


CaTs 


EN who have been 
long in the work of 
propagating game 
birds, class common 
house cats among our 
chief offenders. They 
have the uncanny 
faculty of posing as 

mousers by day, and are known to be 

natural hunters in our great outdoors by 
night. They are particularly fond of birds 
and destroy them in great numbers. Cats 
are capable of killing, and do kill, full grown 
pheasants. They particularly enjoy catch- 
ing smaller game birds during the -mating 
season or destroying the brood while young. 

It is the cat’s instinct to kill and no amount 

of milk or select food can prevent it. 

Control: 1. Shoot all stray cats possible. 

2. Set box traps along paths, 
fence rows, and highways, 
baited with fish or any fresh 
meat that is convenient. 

3. Time to control—all the year. 








RODENTS 


cass ” wy) Il is interesting to 
| om] | know that of the 








1,350 species of ro- 
dents the house mouse 
and three kinds of 
rats are the only 
rodent pests not 
native to the United 
States, and these four 
are the most injurious of the entire 1,350. 
They inflict greater loss to game life than 
do all others combined. Besides destroy- 
ing quantities of food, rats are particularly 
destructive to eggs and young game. 
Ducklings seem to be one of their favorite 
foods. No game project can hope for 
great success in the presence of large 
numbers of rats. 

Control: 1. One pair of rat terriers. 

2. Red Squill. (Technical Bulle- 
tin 134, United States Bio- 
logical Survey). 

3. Any good rat traps. 
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4. The best method of control 
is to prevent their spread by 
clearing premises of breeding 
and hiding places. 

Out of justice to certain species of rodents 
it should be added that many have an 
economical role. Among the fur bearers 
we have the beavers and muskrats, while 
the common rabbit and tree squirrels 
afford sport and are useful for food. 


OwLs 


F all owls, the Great 
Horned Owl has 
proved to be the most 
detrimental to game 
life. They have been 
known to catch pheas- 
ants and ducks in 
winter and feed ex- 
tensively on adult 

and young ducks in summer. Many in- 

stances have been reported of their catching 
the bob-white quail and Hungarian par- 
tridge in summer. 

Control: Because of their nocturnal habits, 

shooting is ineffective. Destroy 
nests, which are made in hollow 
trees, and in hawks’ and crows’ 
nests, and usually in densely 
wooded tracts. 
Pole traps set with a caged owl 
near, or baited with some form 
of bird life is sometimes effec- 
tive. Use No. 2 jump trap—one 
that is too strong for smaller 
birds to throw. 


MINKsS 


HE principal food of 
minks consists of 
birds, rodents and 
fish. They _ travel 
over a rather regular 
route of five or six 
miles per night and 
destroy much _ valu- 
able bird life. Like 

weasels they frequently kill far beyond 

their desire for food. Since they store food 
in pockets of their dens, much of their 
surplus kill is never seen. 

Control: Trapping is the most effective 
means of control. Traps should 
be set in the water, holes of logs, 
hollow roots of trees, etc. If 
bait is used, musk and fish oil 
will aid in attracting animals toit. 








WEASELS 


EASELS, because of 
their ability to hide 
while traveling in the 
daytime are seldom 
observed. Yet it is 
known that they tray- 
el by day and by night 
in their long hunts. 

The weasel is an 
enemy of both rats and mice but due to 
their depredations on bird life they are 
justly classed as ‘‘Enemies.”” While young 
they travel in groups and destroy many 
times the number of birds they eat. It 
seems a sort of sport. Nor do they confine 
their food to blood as many claim. Blood 
is only a preference. The telltale marks 
about the back of the head of a victim 
proves its prowess in taking full grown 
pheasants and poultry. 

Control: Steel traps set in small holes 

along rock piles, fence rows, etc. 
Traps baited, with a rabbit's 
head or a bird, placed a foot 
above the ground at the base of 
a tree or post is another effective 
method of catching these ma- 
rauders. 

















Crows 
' HE common crow is 
T one of the chief offend- 
ers during the nest- 
eS __—sqing and early rearing 
period of game birds. 

“a The crow’s uncanny 
-_ way of spying out 
and destroying 
a clutch of eggs, or if 
the clutch is spared, of eating the young 
pheasants and quail up to four weeks old, 
has caused the crow to be rated as extremely 
detrimental. In rearing fields, a pair of 
crows will frequently bring their young 
along and, if not prevented, literally feast 
on young pheasants. Their toll in the wild 
state is known to be heavy. 

Control: Shoot crows at nesting time. 
Prevent any being reared near 
fields. If possible, locate crows’ 
roosting area and kill all if 
possible. This system is less 








effective, due to their migratory 
habits. 
are not effective. 
field is preferable. 


Traps and scarecrows 
Patrol ol 
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Hawks 


F all hawks, none are 
looked upon with 
favor among game 
keepers and poultry 
men. Almost invari- 
ably they are branded 
“chicken hawks,”’ and 
when possible are 

destroyed. A better general understand- 
ing of hawks is greatly to be desired. 
Some hawksassist in destroying rodents and 
reptiles, which we know destroy our game 
life. Some hawks are extremely harmful, 
but none more so than the Cooper and 
Sharp Shinned. (The latter has various 
names—blue darter, pigeon hawk and 
blue tailed hawk.) Once they have 
located a single brood or field of birds they 
feed relentlessly until they are exterminat- 
ed, or until the birds, in case of pheasants, 
are full grown. Even then the Cooper’s 
have been seen to kill a full grown pheas- 
ant. Where game is abundant, they 
seldom return to the kill after the first feed, 
but prefer making a new kill. This renders 
taking them with steel traps ineffective. 





Shooting is the best method. 
They may be taken to some 
extent in pole traps set around 
their feeding grounds. 


Control: 


SPARROW HAWKS 


EEING the Sparrow 
Hawk one would 
seldom expect them 
to become a menace. 
Yet they prove a 
source of worry among 
pheasants until the 
birds are three weeks 
old. The menace is 

greater when this hawk is nesting near a 

field for they frequently bring their young 

along and all forage alike. They feed on 
the young of birds other than pheasants 
in a similar way. 

















Control: Due to lack of shyness of 
Sparrow Hawks, they are easily 
killed by shooting. Pole traps 


are effective in controlling them. 


Duck Hawks 


N sections where the 
Duck Hawks are 
found, they prove to 
be a serious menace. 
Along water courses 
and water fowl pre- 
serves they feed large- 
ly on ducks. In the 
cities they prove a 

serious danger to the pigeons, while in the 
rural sections they do severe damage to 
wild game and poultry. Except for lack 
of number they would be classed as the 
worst of all hawks. 





Control: Best accomplished by shooting. 
They usually use the same 
locality for nesting year after 
year. It is best to kill them at 


the nest. 


A number of other species including the 
pigeon hawk and the goshawk should be 
included among those of decidedly destruc- 
tive habits. Much time and study should 
be devoted to our hawks in order to deter- 
mine the actual value, or destructive qual- 
itiesof each. By some observers the marsh 
hawk has been held as beneficial while it is 
known by the Game Conservation Institute 
to be among the most destructive here from 
August 15th to October 15th. The broad 
wing, red shoulder, rough legged and 
red tailed hawks have been classed by 
many as decidedly beneficial. No game 
manager should accept them on the credit 
side of the ledger without fully observing 
their habits around the farm. 


For helpful suggestions on the control 
of enemies of game birds, consult the 
following: 


“Destroying Rodent Pests on the Farm,” 
United States Biological Survey (Sep. from 
Yearbook), Department of Agriculture 
No. 708; ‘‘Red Squill Powder as Raticide,”’ 
Technology Bulletin No. 134, United States 
Department of Agriculture; ‘“‘Rat Control,” 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1533; ‘‘Hawks and 
Owls from the Standpoint of the Farmer,” 
Biological Survey, Circular No. 61; ‘Hawks 
of New Jersey, N. J.,”” Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, Bulletin No. 439. Nu- 


merous articles may be found, also, in the 
Game Breeder and other publications. 


Organizing a Speech 


By JONATHAN RIGpDON, Pu.D., 
President Emeritus Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana 


THE PURPOSE OF SPEAKING 


If one’s purpose does not justify a speech, 
no speech should be made. In the first 
place, if I may be allowed so to express it, 
the purpose of a speech should be not 
subjective but objective. That is, no 
matter whether he is making a long speech 
or a short one, a sermon or a sentence, an 





JONATHAN RiGpon, A. M., PH.D. 


oration or an answer to a question, to be 
effective he must aim not at something in 
himself but at something outside himself. 
He must be all the time thinking and 
feeling not that he has a message to give, 
that it is a great message, that he is giving 
it in an artistic way, that people will admire 
him for the way in which he is doing it, 





and that when he has done it he will him- 
self feel this way or that, and he himself 
will be such and so. This is all subjective 
and wrong. Instead he must be all the 
time thinking and feeling that the persons 
to whom he speaks need to have a change 
wrought in them, that they do not see, and 
his message will help them to see; they do 
not understand, and it will help them to 
understand; they do not care, and his 
problem is to make them care; they are 
against his cause, and his task is to make 
them for it; or they are indifferent to the 
cause, and his purpose is to have them do 
something about it. This is all objective 
and right. The subjective attitude makes 
one self-conscious, artificial, awkward, 
embarrassed, and unimpressive; the objec- 
tive attitude makes him natural, independ- 
ent, forceful, graceful and at ease. With 
all the training in the world one is bound 
to fail if he goes before an audience of one 
or a thousand feeling that his object and 
his aim is a result in his own mind; and 
with no training he is sure to be listened 
to if he is intent upon the purpose to 
produce a change in the minds he addresses. 


The first recorded speech ever made was 
“Let there be light.’’ This should be the 
purpose of all speeches. Unless one has 
at least a suspicion that he is in possession 
of light, he should not speak. His purpose 
in speaking is to let that light, not himself, 
shine. If he has the light and can reveal 
it, he will speak as authority and be heard 
gladly. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT 


It goes without saying that no one can 
speak well on all subjects, or even on 
many subjects. The fact that a man is in 
demand te speak on a certain subject or 
series of subjects over which he may 
rightfully claim a degree of mastery is no 
evidence that we should care to hear him 
on other subjects that have engaged but 
little if any of his attention. Noone hasa 
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right to speak upon a subject unless he has 
thoughts on that subject. That is im- 
portant, but even that does not justify one 
in speaking. It is immensely valuable to 
have a prolific mind, which will turn out 
thoughts in abundance. This contributes 
largely to the interest of one’s message. 
Every speech should be full of thoughts. 
Every sentence should express one of them. 
But yet another quality of mind is needed. 
For a man to be listened to, his mind must 
be not only prolific but logical. Just 
thoughts are not enough. A speaker must 
be able to think thoughts and to think them 
in order. It is not uncommon to hear 
speakers whose minds are fertile in turning 
out a surprising number of thoughts, but 
who nevertheless fail to satisfy us. We 
admire the wealth of thoughts, we listen 
with interest at least for a while, but at the 
end we are not satisfied, we are disap- 
pointed. What is the matter? It is this: 
We have had many thoughts presented to 
us, for which we are grateful, but at the 
end we have little if any better under- 
standing of the subject than at the begin- 
ning. Now understanding is what we all 
want. The lack of understanding is the 
cause of every question that arises in the 
mind. Understanding should be the pur- 
pose of every answer and of every speech. 
Here we may remember that by high 
authority we have been told that under- 
standing is the principal thing and have 
been admonished with all our getting to 
get understanding. It is a vital mistake 
to think that anyone having thoughts on a 
subject is entitled to speak on it. In 
addition to thoughts, understanding is 
necessary. The purpose of all study is 
understanding. Anyone who speaks is 
expected to express the result of his study. 
The speaker himself is supposed to have 
understanding, and his purpose in speaking 
is to produce understanding in others. 
Individual thoughts come with a degree of 
spontaneity; understanding comes only as 
a result of study. The speaker must keep 
constantly in mind that his aim is to pro- 
duce understanding. Just before one opens 
his mouth to speak he should hear the 
command, ‘‘Let there be light,’’ and 
should remember that that light is under- 
standing. 

Only the one who himself has an under- 
standing of a subject can speak so that his 
listeners will have it. We should not 


underestimate the value of merely having 
thoughts. It is certainly well worth while. 
Most of us most of the time are unable to 
have very many individual thoughts. And 
then without the individual thoughts there 
is nothing to organize, and so understand- 
ing is impossible. We must remember, 
however, that understanding is the speak- 
er’s ultimate aim as well as the listener’s 
most earnest wish. 


Now what do individual thoughts lack? 
What must be added to them to make 
understanding? The answer is organiza- 
tion. What is organization? It is order. 
To organize thoughts is to order them, that 
is, to put them in order. In this respect, 
minds are not all exactly alike. Some 
seem to care much for individual thoughts, 
but hardly at all for organization. Others 
want only the minimum of organization. 
Still others demand complete organization. 
Everything must be in its place. This 
third class is the one the speaker should 
strive to satisfy in his presentation of a 
subject. If he pleases them he will please 
all, for listeners that are not orderly in their 
own thinking admire it in others. The 
organization of any subject-matter consists 
in putting in order the thoughts pertaining 
to it. This order is by no means an 
arbitrary one. It is fixed by the sequence 
in which the normal mind puts its inquiries. 
In this respect all normal minds are so 
nearly alike that organization for one is 
organization for all. If this were not true, 
it would be futile to speak at all. Our 
problem is merely to find out the order in 
which a normal mind makes its inquiries, 
the order in which it wants its questions 
answered. If we can but hit upon that 
order, our presentation will result in light, 
understanding; if we miss it, the result is 
mental darkness, confusion. 


ORDERING Our THOUGHTS 


Now let us try to see what we mean by 
the organization of thought on any subject. 
Of course, we mean putting our thoughts 
in order. Well, what order? Let us keep 
in mind that a speaker is all the time doing 
two things—causing questions to arise in 
the minds of his listeners and supplying or 
suggesting the answers to these questions. 
Causing the wrong question to arise, or 
even the right question at the wrong 
time, produces an effect similar to striking 
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S YOU think, you travel; and, as you 


love, vou attract. 


You are today where 


your thoughts have brought you; you will be 


tomorrow where your thoughts take you. You 
cannot escape the result of your thoughts, but 
you can endure and learn, can accept and be 
glad; you will realize the vision (not the idle 
wish) of your heart, be it base or beautiful or 
a mixture of both, for you will always gravitate 
toward that which you, secretly, must love. 
Into your hands will be placed the exact results 


—————————— ee 


the wrong key on the piano, or the right 
key at the wrong time. For the benefit of 
students I am submitting eight questions 
in the order in which a normal mind makes 
its inquiries when studying a subjectandin 
which a listener wishes the answers when 
a subject is being explained to him. This, 
of course, cannot be taken as a hard and 
fast and finished formula, but rather as a 
tentative scheme that the reader is at 
liberty to work over into a plan that will 
be helpful to him. If anyone thinks the 
questions and answers belong in a different 
order, that does not prove that there is no 
such thing as the ordering of our thoughts. 
It proves only that I have mistaken this 
order, or he has, or we both have. Anyway, 
the outline or scheme I propose for the 
organization of our thoughts on any subject 
we may be investigating or presenting to 
an audience, be that subject large or small , 
heavy or light, is comprehended in the 
answers to the eight questions with which 
our next lesson begins. 





of vour thoughts; you will receive that which 
you earn—no more, no less. Whatever your 
present environment may be, you will fall. re- 
main, or rise with your thoughts, vour vision, 
your ideal. You will become as small as your 
controlling desire, as great as your dominant 
aspiration.—James Allen in The Kansas Teacher. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C.—The United States 
Commissioner of Education, William John 
Cooper, announces a National Conference 
on Parent Education to be held May 1 and 
2, 1931, in co-operation with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. This conference will 
bring together leaders and experts who 
speak with authority on the problems of 
child care and training, and parent educa- 
tion. Commissioner Cooper proposes to 
furnish the conference with a rich and 
varied program and to bring to the atten- 
tion of the members of the conference the 
resources for parent education in the 
United States. 


Among the important topics to be 
discussed will be the outstanding problems 
of parent education, the development 
of state-wide programs and how they 
function, administrative problems in this 
field, significant trends, and the develop- 
ment of standards for lay and trained 
leadership. 
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RANKING 


OF STATES GIVEN 
ACCORDING TO POPULATION 


The following table, compiled by as- 


sociated press bureaus, shows 1930 rank, 
the 1930 population, the percentage of 
increase from 1920 to 1930: 


1930 


Rank State 


— 
bt = 


fam fash fam fous pam 
SIA Ww 


ee 
wees 


xIndicates preliminary total announced by Census 


— 
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New York.. 
Pennsylvania. . 
Illinois. . . 

Ohio... .. 
Texas... 
California. . 
Michigan... 
Massachusetts. . 
New Jersey... . 
Missouri. . . 
Indiana.... sees 
North Carolina.... 
Wisconsin. . 
Georgia. . 
Alabama. . 
Kentucky. . 
Tennessee. . . 
Minnesota... 

MOWae «<4 
Virginia. ... 
Oklahoma. . 
Louisiana... . 
Mississippi. . . 
Kansas..... 
Arkansas... oe 
South Carolina..... 
West Virginia...... 
Maryland.... ; 
Connecticut....... 
Washington....... 
Florida. ... bes 
Nebraska......... 
Colorado... ..5. 
Oregon..... 
Maine.... woe 
South Dakota...... 
Rhode Island...... 
North Dakota..... 


New Hampshire.... 
Idaho:...... .. 
Prazonae <6. as 
New Mexico...... 
Vermont. . 
Delaware. . 
Wyoming......... 
Nevada. . 


Lc | 


1930 
Population 


12,609,555 
9,638,841 
7,630,283 
6,629,373 
5,810,683 
5,642,282 
4,818,371 
4,263,972 
4,002,568 
3,619,175 
3,225,418 
3,165, 146 
3,000,388 

2,902,127 
2,644,477 
2,622,809 
2,609,637 
2,568,265 

«2,467,900 

x2,418,075 
2,388,955 
2,098,876 

2,007,743 
1,832,518 

«1,853,981 

x1,732,271 

x1,728,510 
x1,625,279 

«1,602,263 
1,557,540 

1,465,969 
1,386,619 
1,033, 156 

951,790 

x799 , 662 
691,008 

+687 ,020 
681,273 

533,519 

502,640 

485,716 

463,746 

437,440 

421,641 

418,932 

x359 ,092 
+236, 858 
224 ,693 

90,559 





122,729,615 


supervisors’ announcements. 
zIndicates decrease. 


1920-30 
Increase 
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For You and Your Car 
The— 


Brown Hotel 


and Garage 


Fourth and Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Largest and Finest Hotel in Kentucky 
Every Luxury at Reasonable Prices 


Homelike Atmosphere with Distinctive 
Hospitality 





700 Rooms—700 Baths 
Attractive, Clean, Homelike 





Our Dining Rooms Serve the Choicest Foods 
Breakfast 55c Luncheon 85c 
Table d'hote Dinners $1.00 and $1.50 





A Beautiful Hotel in a Wonderful City 





J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
T. W. VINSON, Assistant to the President 
RUDY H. SUCK, Manager 

















Henderson County Schools 


By N. O. 


KIMBLER, 


Superintendent 


In answer to a number of requests from 
various parts of the State in regard to the 
program in Henderson County and the 
“Henderson County Plan of Consolida- 
tion,” I am making the following state- 
ments trusting that they may be helpful 
to some superintendent who is endeavoring 
to bring better educational opportunities 
to the children under his supervision. 


central school of which would offer twelve 
grades of work, these buildings to be 
placed far enough apart to cover the county 
and in a manner such that every child 
could attend high school and live at home. 

These buildings were to be erected in 
rapid succession and to be of practically the 
same cost of construction. It was the 
policy of the Board of Education to avoid 








Smith Mills Consolidated School Building in Henderson County. This building is typical of 


several consolidated school buildings in the county. 
and gym-auditorium. 


We are in the midst of our ten-year 
program. A part of this article will refer 
to the past and a part to the future. 

Whatever plan is used it must be pre- 
ceded by a well-planned campaign of 
publicity to carry to the people of the 
county a conception of the county-wide 
plan as it relates itself to them and a 
definite idea as to the benefits that their 
children will derive from the improvement. 

. The first thing that was done in Hender- 
son County was to lay out on the map of 
the county eight consolidation areas, the 











It has twelve rooms 


an unequal distribution of school facilities 
by constructing buildings of a type that 
could be built in all parts of the county 
rather than to build one or two expensive 
buildings in favored spots, leaving the 
remainder of the county behind in the 
program. 

Under the plan the Board of Education 
was able to determine beforehand the 
number of one- and two-room buildings that 
would be displaced, the number of elemen- 
tary teachers that would be no longer 
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A STURDY ROTARY STENCIL LETTERGRAPH 
$ 3 5 that makes copies more quickly, more easily, and $ 3 5 
more economically, and has no peer at its price 
1000 to 1500 perfect 


copies per hour with the 
Rotary Lettergraph. 






Reproduces _ beautiful FEEDING TABLE 


copies of sketches, out- 
line school papers, exami- 
nation questions, reports, 
bulletins, etc. 





W ‘rite for full information pertaining to this 
“little wonder’ Lettergraph 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
“Everything for the school’ 














George Peabody College For Teachers 


SPRING QUARTER, 1931 


First Term: March 23—April 29 
Second Term: April 30—June 6 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1931 
First Term: June 9—July 17 
Second Term: July 18—August 26 


By entering at the beginning of the Second Term of the 
Spring Quarter and remaining through the Summer 
Quarter, a full semester’s work may be completed. 





George Peabody College for Teachers is organized for, and devoted solely to, the 
training of teachers. Its entire resources and energies are used to equip on the 
highest possible plane leaders in all phases of public education in the Nation. 





Write the Recorder for Catalog: Nashville, Tennessee 
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pupils that could be provided for in the 
county high schools rather than in the 
city high schools where tuition had to be 
paid. 

With the saving effected in these changes 
the Board of Education was able to con- 
struct the buildings. The sale of the old 
school property gave a fund _ usually 
sufficient to pay carpenters for the building 
of the new building and the money neces- 
sary for the purchase of material was bor- 
rowed on short-term paper from the local 
bank. By this plan the Board of Educa- 
tion is able to reduce the number of (white) 
buildings from nearly a hundred to exactly 
fifteen when the plan is completed. The 
expense of the upkeep and operation of the 
fifteen buildings is not any greater than the 
expense of upkeep and operation of the 
large number of small units. The salaries 
saved by dispensing with elementary 
teachers is sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary high school teachers for the larger 
buildings. 


In Henderson County no special tax of 
any kind was found necessary to pay for 
transportation. At this time there are 
twenty-six school routes covering about 
two hundred miles of public highway and 
dirt road and transportation about nine 
hundred pupils at an expense of twelve 
cents per day and aggregating $18,000 per 
year. 


The Board of Education has used very 
little force in carrying out this plan. We 
feel that it is best to create a desire on the 
part of the sub-district to come into the 
consolidated area and when this is done the 
sub-district trustee or a number of citizens 
requests the Board of Education to furnish 
them transportation into a consolidated 
school in lieu of a teacher for their own 
sub-district school. The Board of Educa- 
tion then enters an order upon the books 
making this change and establishes a school 
route and in July or August asks for appli- 
cations to transport the pupils of that sub- 
district to and from the consolidated 
school to which it is transferred. By this 
plan there is no voting of special tax and 
no argument as to the expenditure of 
special tax money after it is voted. The 
Board of Education does not own any of the 
transportation equipment but finds it most 
convenient and most economical to employ 
men who are provided with trucks and to 


require them to purchase school bus bodies 
satisfactory to the board. This keeps 
down the cost of transportation and makes 
a special tax for that purpose unnecessary. 
Consolidation of schools improves the 
roads. In 1928 we voted a million-dollar 
bond issue for county roads. This is a 
result of better schools and a demand for 
better transportation. 


The pupils in the original sub-district 
in which the new building is constructed 
are not given transportation but are 
required to walk to school as they have 
always done, unless they live at an un- 
reasonable distance from the school. Over 
four hundred pupils are in walking distance 
of the consolidated schools and the Board of 
Education is at no expense for their trans- 
portation. 


At the present time we have approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred pupils in consoli- 
dated schools and five hundred and twenty- 
five in one-room schools. Our average 
daily attendance for last year was 89%, 
All of our consolidated schools are operated 
on the 6x6 plan. We have two hundred 
pupils in junior high school and _ four 
hundred pupils in senior high school. 


Parents and children are interested alike. 
For three successive years we have won at 
least one cup each year at the State Field 
Meet for elementary school, which indicates 
the interest of our people and the efficiency 
of our schools. We believe equal educa- 
tional opportunities not only within the 
Commonwealth, but also within the county; 
we believe in a large unit for taxation and 
administration; we believe in paying our 
elementary teachers on the same salary 
schedule that we pay our high school 
teachers; we believe that education is a 
necessity and not a luxury and that the 
prosperity of our people is in direct pro- 
portion to their education. 


We have demonstrated that any county 
can have consolidated schools without 
having to worry over special tax campaigns, 
transportation tax campaigns, elections, 
etc., if they will lay out a county-wide 
program and follow it, giving to all sections 
of the county the same educational oppor- 
tunities. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF WHITE 
TEACHERS IN FAYETTE 
COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I. ELEMENTARY ScHooL—Teachers en- 
tering the county school system must be 
graduates of a standard four-year college 
and have eighteen (18) semester hours of 
college credit in education, including 
courses in child psychology, teaching 
of reading in the elementary school 
and classroom management, or the equiv- 
alent of these courses, and in addition, di- 
rected teaching in the elementary school 
or two years teaching experience in grades 
applied for. Teachers in service who are 
not graduates of a four-year college, ‘and 
not over fifty (50) years of age, must earn 
at least six (6) semester hours of college 
credit each year by August first, in subjects 
approved by the county superintendents 
to be eligible for re-election. 


II. High Scuoor—High school 
teachers must be graduates of a standard 
four-year college and have eighteen (18) 
semester hours of college credit in educa- 
tion, including technique of teaching and 
school organization or their equivalent, and 
directed teaching in their major field or 
two years teaching experience in that field. 
Teachers of high school subjects must have 
had a minimum of fifteen (15) college 
semester hours in the field of which the 
subjects taught are a part, or two years 
experience teaching these subjects. 


III. PrincipAts—To be eligible for 
assignment as principal of a two- or three- 
teacher school one must have had two 
years of teaching experience and courses in 
tests and measurements and supervision of 
instruction. Principals of larger schools 
must have had four years of teaching 
experience and courses in tests and measure- 
ments, supervision of instruction and school 
administration in addition to the require- 
ments for teaching position in the county. 


IV. Ace Limitrs—New applicants who 
will have reached their fiftieth (50) birth- 
day by the time of the opening of school 
for which they apply will not be eligible 
for election. A teacher in service who will! 


be sixty-five (65) years of age before the 
beginning of the second semester will not 
be eligible for re-election but may be 
employed as a substitute teacher at a 
salary of three hundred dollars ($300.00), 





The Acid Test 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 














per year, provided she has taught fifteen 
(15) years in Fayette County schools and 
is retired because of her age. 


V. Famity RELATIONS—With equal 
qualifications, unmarried women will be 
preferred to those who are married. 
Married women having children under 
seven (7) years of age by September of the 
current year are not eligible for .election 
or re-election. 


VI. HEALTH CERTIFICATE—New appli- 
cants must obtain a health certificate on a 
form and from a physician designated by 
the County Board of Education and 
teachers in service must obtain a health 
certificate every three years or whenever 
requested by the County Board of Educa- 
tion, the first to be procured by August 1, 
1931. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE PROFES- 
SIONAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL, 
PRINCIPAL AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, AND TEACHER 
AND SUPERINTENDENT? 


By ELLwoop P. CuBBERLEY, 


Dean of School of Education, Stanford 
University 


The answer to the question which forms 
the title to this article, and to which I have 
been asked to reply, is indicated by a con- 
sideration of the nature and purpose of the 
school. Our American state school systems 
were created and exist for the education 
and training of the children of the people, 








ELLWoop P. CUBBERLEY 


who in turn will be the citizens and rulers 
of tomorrow. As good an education as 
can be provided at public expense we have 
declared to be the birthright of every 
American boy and girl. Teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors and superintendents are 
all professional workers employed by the 
public to see that every youth is provided 
not only with an education, but also with 
the best education that it is within the 
means of the public to provide. 


The American public school system 
stands as a great co-operative undertaking 
—the most extensive and the most costly 
co-operative undertaking, in fact, in which 
the American people have engaged. The 
taxpayers provide the necessary money for 
annual maintenance, and their elected 
representatives select a corps of experts 
—superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers—to perform the specialized 
professional activities incident to the carry- 
ing out of the purpose of the school. It 
follows naturally, then, that every pro- 
fessional worker from superintendent to 
classroom teacher is working in a com- 
mon cause, and that the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all is essential to the successful 
conduct of the undertaking. The pro- 
fessional relations that should exist be- 
tween all the different classes of profes- 
sional workers are at once indicated by the 
co-operative nature of the service in which 
they are engaged. 


Each of the groups of professional 
workers has, however, somewhat different 
functions and duties to perform. The 
superintendent is, first and foremost, the 
responsible executive head of the entire 
school system, and the special supervisors 
who assist him in carrying out the super- 
visory function represent him as they go 
from school to school and from teacher to 
teacher. As the executive head of the 
entire school system the superintendent is 
responsible to the school board, and 
through them to the people, for orderly 
progress and forresults. As the head of the 
educational department the superintendent 
also bears a particularly responsible rela- 
tionship to the teachers and children. 
Through his broader professional contacts, 
his deeper insight into needs, his profes- 
sional interest in what principals and 
teachers are doing, his mature conceptions 
as to the nature and purpose of school 
supervision, his friendliness and frankness, 
and his ability to lead professionally, he 
gives tone and character to the work of the 
educational department. More than any- 
one else the superintendent of schools 
develops whatever esprit de corps there may 
be in the ranks of those below him and who 
work at the problem of the proper instruc- 
tion of the child. It is as a leader of 
thought, a stimulator to new effort, and an 
inspirer of high professional ideals that a 
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splendid personal service we shall offer. 


Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


We will be found at our usual place, BOOTH 14, Exhibit Hall, during the entire 
session of the K. E. A. Register now, see us in Louisville and take advantage of the 











superintendent of schools often renders his 
largest professional service to the com- 
munity which employs him. 

Every higher supervisory officer—assist- 
ant superintendent and special supervisors 
—who together constitute what may be 
thought of as the educational cabinet of the 
superintendent, should also feel that he, or 
she, too, is a part of a live co-operative 
supervisory organization with a mission for 
helpful professional service. The service 
calls for that insight and training on the 
part of each that will enable them to sense 
the purpose of what is proposed to be 
accomplished, that enthusiasm for an ideal 
that will enable them to stimulate those 
with whom they come in contact to enter 
fully into the plans and policy and ideals 
of the superintendent, and that fire and 
enthusiasm which carries plans into reali- 
ties and unites a teaching force behind the 
purposes of a school system. 


Every supervisor bears a particularly 
confidential relation to the superintendent 
of schools on the one hand, and a service 
relationship to the teachers in the school 
system on the other. Seeing teachers in 
all parts of the school system, they form 
a much truer estimate of their special 
problems and needs on the one hand and 
their relative worth and effectiveness on 
the other than do the school principals. 
More than anyone it is the special super- 
visors who should discover talent and 
capacity on the part of individual teachers, 
and aid both the teacher and the superin- 
tendent in so placing talent and capacity 
that the greatest advantage may result 
to the schools. The superintendent and 
his special supervisors, then, should be 
welcomed when they visit as friends of 
large insight and special interest, and they 
in turn should so carry out the supervisory 
function as to make their services helpful 
to and sought after by the teachers. 


The superintendent and the special 
supervisors, however, must look after the 
needs of the school system as a whole, and 
their work, after all, lies rather in a co- 


ordination of the efforts of the many so that 
the school system as a whole may advance 
somewhat evenly toward the desired goal. 
For all close and immediate supervision the 
unit must of necessity be the individual 
school, and the principal of each occupies 
akey position. ‘‘As is the principal, so is the 
school,” is a far truer statement than the 
oft-repeated and similar one referring to the 
teacher. As the superintendent of schools 
gives tone and character and professional 
impulse to the whole school system, so the 
school principal imparts tone and character 
and professional enthusiasm to the school 
under his, or her, control. Whatever he, 
or she, is in knowledge and interest, pro- 
fessional insight, and qualities of leadership 
the school takes on as its evident charac- 
teristic; what he, or she, is not the school 
usually shows. The position of school 
principal is one of the largest importance, 
and calls for special qualities. The fate of 
any professional policy, in so far as his 
school is concerned, lies largely in his hands, 
and he must not forget that he represents 
the administration in the conduct of his 
particular school. Still more, he must so 
sense the needs of the position that he can 
carry on largely independently. Accurate 
professional knowledge, clear educational 
insight, superior instructional skill, ability 
in professional leadership, and good human 
understanding are qualities much in 
demand. The mere fact that effective 
school supervision is so predominately 
personal in its nature and methods, and 
must deal so closely with intensely human 
factors, gives to the office and work of the 
school principal large potential importance. 


The professional supervision of teachers 
means help, encouragement, support, 
stimulus to endeavor, the awakening of 
latent capacity, and renewed enthusiasms, 
rather than inspection, criticism, the en- 
forcing of obedience to uniform rules and 
plans, or the checking up and percenting 
of work to see if it tallies with the course 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


We want an enterprising school man to 
represent us in the sale of Reference and 
Library Books, Maps and Supplies for 
schools. Fine opportunity for local and dis- 
trict agents. Liberal arrangement. 


THE GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 
Department K 
36 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 














of study laid down. The underlying 
purpose of supervision is to break up such 
lock-step tendencies, to extend liberty of 
action to teachers so far as they may be able 
to use liberty, intelligently, to place a 
premium on individual initiative, to help 
to devise and evaluate new instructional 
procedures, and to infuse a body of teachers 
with such concepts as to the purposes and 
means and ends of education as will lift 
their daily work above the details and 
grind that so often characterize schoolroom 
instruction and make of it a work that 
seems truly great and worth while. 
Effective and helpful school supervision, 
then, calls for a co-operative effort between 
the teacher on the one hand and the prin- 
cipal and supervisor on the other. A 
relationship of boss and bossed can never 
produce the best results. Our teachers 
today possess too much intelligence and 
professional capacity to thrive under such a 
form of oversight and control. Instead, 
the primacy of the teacher in her classroom 
must be accepted as a starting point for 
supervisory service, and the training and 
ability of the teacher must be appealed to 
and made use of. The principal and 
supervisor and the classroom teacher 
should be engaged, co-operatively, in what- 
ever type of studies or undertakings may 
seem likely to result in an improvement of 
teaching technique and instructional skill, 
each helping the other and each sharing 
in the final result. Teacher, principal, 
supervisor, and superintendent all represent 
merely different factors in a single under- 
taking, and the best results will always be 
obtained where there is mutual under- 
standing as to aims and purposes, helpful 
co-operation as to means and effort, a 
pooling of results, and a clear recognition 
on the part of all that each has an important 
part to play. Relationships framed on 


any other basis are more likely to lead to 
competitive than to co-operative effort. 


Visit EUROPE - 1931 - with the 


UNIVERSITIES of BELGIUM 


Non-Profit Unapproachably 
Tours Low Prices 
Write BENJ. W. VAN RIPER, Ph. D. 


for American Representative 


Booklet Rockford, Illinois 














A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Rural schools will find of special interest 
two types of material which may be 
obtained at nominal cost from the School 
Service Department of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

As a contribution to the enlivened 
teaching of geography in rural schools the 
society recently announced it will send 
packets of ten different copies of the 
National Geographic Magazine, to rural 
schools only, upon payment of 50c to 
defray cost of packing and carriage. 

The National Geographic Magazine is 
edited from the standpoint cf permanent 
value of its contents. Hence ten copies of 
the Geographic, containing some thirty-five 
authoritative and interesting articles on 
world lands, peoples and explorations, and 
more than one thousand illustrations, many 
of them in color, form the nucleus of a 
working geography library. 

The society requires that teachers sign a 
blank stating the Geographics are for 
school use, so that back copies at this price 
may not fall into the hands of commercial 
dealers, and these blanks may be obtained 
by addressing the society’s headquarters, 
at Washington, D. C. 

The society also publishes weekly illus- 
trated Geographic News Bulletins, five 
bulletins to a weekly set, which are issued 
for thirty weeks of the school year. These 
bulletins are prepared from the standpoint 
of giving the geographic, historic and 
scientific background of news events, and 
have from six to ten illustrations each week. 
Hence they are widely used in current 
events classes as well as in geography, 
history and social science studies. 

They may be had, by teachers only, 
upon application to the National Geo- 
graphic Society’s headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., and a remittance of 25c to cover 
the cost of handling and mailing the thirty 
issues should accompany the request. 
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Five Pupil Difficulties Observed in a 
Freshman Mathematics Class 


By James W. CAMMACK, JR. 


Department of Education Frankfort, Kentucky 


The pupil difficulties which will be 
analyzed in this article were observed in a 
beginning high school mathematics class. 
Quite a number of difficulties were noted 
during the visits made to the class. From 
this number, five were selected which 
appeared to be somewhat typical of the 
difficulties the members of the class were 
facing in the phases of mathematics being 
studied. 


Ratio and proportion and scale drawing 
were being studied during the period the 
observations were made. This accounts 
for the fact that the difficulties analyzed 
will be confined to these phases of mathe- 
matics. 


Each difficulty will be referred to as the 
difficulty of pupil A, pupil B, and the like. 


DIFFICULTY OF PuPIL A 


Pupil A became considerably confused 
in attempting to solve the following 
problem by means of scale drawing: A 
man walked 40 yards east from the point 
B to H, and he then walked 60 yards due 
northtoC. How far would he have walked 
by going directly from B to C? 


Pupil A drew the correct figure, shown 
herein as Figure 1, with little difficulty, 
and immediately saw that she wanted to 
find the length of the line marked X, but 
she was not sure as to how she should pro- 
ceed. Finally, the aid of the instructor was 
requested. Upon questioning pupil A, the 
instructor found that she could measure 
line segments and distances on a map by 
means of a scale but could not apply the 
principle to the figure she had drawn. 
Apparently, she had associated the use of a 
scale with the two instances just mentioned. 
Added weight is given to this view when we 
observe the method in which the solution 
was attempted. 





K bo grvas 
6 we 7 aay 
FIGURE 1 


After a brief discussion as to the use of 
drawing by scale, the instructor advised 
this pupil to try to apply the principle of 
scale drawing to the figure she had drawn. 
She made several attempts to apply the 
principle involved but could not work up 
to the point where she could use it in finding 
one side of a triangle. It is quite probable 
that the triangle, particularly the other two 
sides of it and their values, distracted her 
because she measured them a time or two. 
The situation was too complex for her. 


At last she became so confused and 
distracted that she abandoned the idea of 
solving the problem by means of scale 
drawing and attempted to solve it by ratio 
and proportion. She probably thought 
that if she could find the length of the side X 
she might be able to work backward and 
check her result by means of the scale. 
In doing this, she faced another difficulty 
of restricted association, in addition to a 
limited understanding of the principles of 
ratio and proportion. This difficulty will 
be treated because it is considered an 
essential part of pupil O’s trouble. 


In the first place, had pupil A had a 
thorough understanding of the principles 
of ratio and proportion she would not have 
attempted to find one side of a triangle in 
terms of the other two sides. 


In studying 
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this topic, which immediately preceded 
scale drawing in the textbook, the length 
of a side of one of two similar triangles had 
been found, In the cases studied thus far 
two separate triangles had been involved. 


The solution attempted was this: 
4% 9=24, therefore, X, the distance 
between B and C, is %. The reason for 
this error was quite apparent after the 
textbook was examined because the ratio 
4%)=24 was the one used to demonstrate 
the principle of ratio. Pupil A, for some 
reason or other, had never passed beyond 
the idea that 24 isaratio. In other words, 
she associated 24 with the meaning of the 
principle of ratio. This conclusion is given 
weight by the fact that she, upon being 
questioned as to her solution, referred to 
the explanation of ratio in the text to prove 
her point. 


The recency of her experience with ratio 
and proportion and restricted associations 
was largely responsible for her difficulties, 
but she was also distracted by the figure 
which she had drawn. In addition, she did 
not have a sufficient understanding of the 
principles of ratio and proportion to know 
when they should be applied in solving 
problems. 


DIFFICULTY OF PUPIL B 


Pupil B correctly solved the equation 


24x 
334 30 


for X, at the blackboard, but upon 
being questioned by the instructor he 
showed that he did not know the mean- 
ing of the term “‘ratio.’”’ From all appear- 
ances, he seemed to have his share of 
intelligence but was very easily distracted. 
He acted as though he knew how to work 
and think but hated to do either. In the 
brief period he was at the board he turned 
to face the class at least a dozen times. 


When asked the meaning of the ratio 


= 

30 
he answered, “It means that some 
number is to 30 as 2% is to 334.”". The 
same answer was given a second time. 
He was asked to write a simple ratio on 
the board and he wrote %{9=2%j. 


Pupil B’s answer showed clearly that he 
viewed ratio and proportion as _ inter- 
changeable terms. Furthermore, he was 
intelligent enough to see that the expression 
he was dealing with was a clever mechani- 
cal means of finding unknown quantities. 
He apparently had been satisfied with 
performing in the class and had never 
attempted to master the underlying prin- 
ciples involved in the subject under dis- 
cussion. If he had any conception of a 
ratio as the relationship of two quantities 
it was so tied up with proportion that he 
could not think of one without the other. 
He was content to apply principles which 
were not based upon proper generalization. 
Through some form of distraction he had 
probably passed over ratio without giv- 
ing it the second thought, but he had 
learned how to find an unknown quantity 
by means of a proportion. 


In closing, it might be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that pupil B might have 
been taught to use formulas without giving 
any thought to their derivation. This 
statement is made in view of the fact that 
he had little difficulty in finding the 
unknown in any of the problems in the 
assignment. However, it was not possible 
to trace down this clue. 


DIFFICULTY OF PUPIL C 


Pupil C solved the equation 


h 
_ 10 
in the following manner: 
h 
= 10 
10h 
multiplying both terms by ten ies 100 
multiplying both terms by three 
and cancelling 10h = 300 
dividing by ten h= 30 


There are two probable reasons why 
pupil C followed this method in solving 
this equation. First, she showed that she 
had mastered the rules concerning the 
multiplication and division of the terms of 
equations but she had not generalized from 
her experience to the point where she could 
use either of these rules without the other. 
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In other words, she associated these rules 
with each other and this association was so 
strong that she could not use them 
separately. In this connection, it is prob- 
ably true that she did not have sufficient 
breadth of attention to view the equation 
as a whole and select the simplest method 
of solving the problem. 


Added weight is given to the last idea 
when we consider the reason given for the 
solution followed. Her answer was, “‘It 
came out right.’’ This answer suggests 
that pupil C did everything she could to 
the problem before she realized just where 
she was going. She did not logically 
analyze the situation, though it is certainly 
clear that she never stopped thinking about 
the problem. 


The second point, which is somewhat 
related to the first, is that she carried over 
some idea of solving fractional equations 
from previous experiences. Some teachers 
instruct pupils to solve fractional equations 
by first clearing up the fractions by 
multiplying through by both denominators. 
Whether or not this is the best method of 
solving such problems is beside the point, 
but it is entirely possible that she associated 
some such practice with like equations 
because she multiplied both terms of the 
equation by ‘3’ and “10,” the only 
numbers appearing in it. That the right- 
hand term of the equation had no denomi- 
nator did not seem to worry her particu- 
larly, for she used the only quantity she 
found; namely, the ‘‘10.” 


Whether the first or second analysis is 
correct does not detract from the view that 
her trouble was largely due to the lack of 
generalization on the rules of solving 
equations. In addition, she had certain 
restricted associations as to the rules 
involved, as pointed out above. 


It is to pupil C’s credit that she returned 
to this problem, after solving several 


others of a similar type, and figured out 
that her second step was the only essential 
one. 


DIFFICULTY OF PuPIL D 


Pupil D was instructed to point out all 
of the acute and obtuse angles in Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 


Pupil D marked the angles as indicated. 


An analysis of his difficulty with the 
angles in Figure B shows that he restricted 
his association of angles with interior 
angles of triangles. This might have been 
caused, though, by the complexity of the 
second figure. The angles formed by the 
horizontal lines at the bottom of Figure B 
probably never came within his span of 
attention. He saw only the angles in the 
triangular part of the figure, thought it was 
the same as figure A, and went no further. 


In either case pupil D’s difficulty was 
probably caused by incomplete abstraction 
and generalization concerning spatial per- 
ception. 


DIFFICULTY OF PUPIL E 


Pupil E encountered difficulty in at- 
tempting to solve the problem shown 
herein as Figure 3, for H by means of ratio 


and proportion. 
dD 
' 
e 


® This was pupil E’s first experience with 
similar triangles when one inclosed the 
other. He had had little difficulty in 
solving problems of the type in Figure 4. 











AS 6 


th 2 2 
FIGURE 3 





SOLUTION 
ho 3 
80’ 8 

h=30’ 
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FIGURE 4 


In addition to being distracted by the 
new figure, he was troubled with the com- 
plexity of the whole problem, which was 
doubtless aggravated by the appearance 
of the figure. His first thought was to get 
the little triangle out by itself but when he 
attempted this he was troubled as to the 
proper length of the side AC; ‘“‘should it 
be 360 feet or 258 feet?”’ 


In a short time he thought the thing 
through and broke away from the associa- 
tion of thinking of similar triangles as 
separate and independent figures. From 
this point pupil E had little trouble in 
generalizing from his earlier experiences, 
with one exception. When he formed his 
equation he met one more difficulty in this 
complex situation. He overlooked the 
fact that BE was six inches in length 
rather than six feet. In wrestling with 
the other phases of the problem, this point 
had not come within his span of attention 
because he had not been called upon to 
solve problems except where all of the 
quantities were of the same denomination. 
A glance at the figure showed him that BE 
was only one-fourth the length of AB 
rather than three times its length. He 
then set down his equation in this form, 


woh 
? ae’ 


and found the height of H without further 
difficulty. 


A STARTLING RUMOR 


It is rumored that a bill will be intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress to 
change Mount Vernon from its present 
status to a public park under the manage- 
ment of the government. Several attempts 
to this effect have been made in times past 
but all have failed. 

Since 1860 this patriotic shrine—the 
home of George Washington from 1747 to 
1799, and his present burial place—has 
been owned and managed by the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association of the Union. 
The association was formed for the purpose 
of buying and restoring the estate. They 
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have carried out their plans so well that 
should Washington awake and emerge from 
his tomb on the grounds, he would perhaps 
marvel that there had been so little change 
in the one hundred and thirty-one years 
since his death. He would find deer in the 
deer park by the river, flowers growing in 
the gardens back of the house, and inside 
the house much of the same furnishings 
and many of his personal belongings. 

For the restoration and maintenance of 
Mount Vernon, that thousands of citizens 
yearly may have the pleasure of visiting 
there and catching a glimpse of the life 
lived by the Father of Our Country, the 
Nation is deeply indebted to the members 
of the Mount Vernon Ladies Association. 
It is one of the greatest contributions of 
the many made by American women to 
national life. 

Serious consideration should precede any 
action looking toward a change in the 
maintenance of Mount Vernon.—H. 





You'll find that education is about the 
only thing lying around loose in this world, 
and that it’s about the only thing that a 
fellow can have as much of as he’s willing 
to haul away. Everything else is screwed 
down tight and the screwdriver is lost. 
—George Horace Lorimer. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By H. H. CuHerry, President 


STATEMENTS MADE AT THE OPENING 
OF THE BUILDING ON FEBRUARY 9 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


All of College Heights joins me in an 
expression of earnest appreciation for the 
presence of this great assemblage of people 
upon this occasion which marks the opening 
of the Physical Education Building. I desire 
to emphasize that this is not a dedicatory 
program, but a formal opening of this 
magnificent structure. This commanding 
hill with all of the buildings on it will be 
dedicated next fall during Homecoming 
Week, at which time we shall put on a 
three-day program and will have with us a 
number of the great leaders and thinkers 


drill grounds and other equipment are 
located on this floor. 

The main floor includes four offices and 
director’s room for the school health and 
physical education, department with ex- 
amination and clinical rooms as well as 
four large physical education classrooms. 

The second floor consists of six fine well- 
lighted classrooms in the two end wings 
with a spacious rest room at the end of the 
building. 

Fifteen hundred spectators can be 
seated in the balcony behind the running 
track which measures 1/13 of a mile in 
length. 

On the sub-basement floor is located a 
large band practice room with band direc- 
tor’s office adjoining. All mechanical 
equipment has been installed for heating 
facilities in the event the swimming pool 
is constructed in the future. There is also 
a large storage room on this floor. 


keeping with 





of America. The occasion will be known All mechanical equipment and gym- 
as Western’s twenty-fifth anniversary. nasium apparatus has been selected in 
This hand- 
some new 


fireproof 
building con- 
structed of 
Bowling 
Green white 
stone is one 
of the most 
portentous 
buildings on 
the campus. 
The outside 
dimensions 
are 125x225 
feet including 





to seating 5,000 spectators. Provision has 
been made for eight unusually fine academic 
classrooms on the ground floor, as well as 
the locker and shower rooms for physical 
education which will accommodate between 
five and six hundred men and well over 
six hundred women with ample space for 
additional equipment in the future. 
Offices and drill room for the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps with storage room 
for gymnasium apparatus, military supplies, 





The Physical Education Building, Western Teachers College 


three full floors and a sub-basement under 
the south end. The total floor area ex- 
ceeds 80,000 square feet and provides room 
for an auditorium measuring 100x180 feet 
with two cross courts for basketball and 
one standard court 50x90 feet in addition 


the quality of 
the building 
and every 
item has been 
purchased 
only after the 
most careful 
considera- 
tion. Ample 
equipment 
has been sup- 
plied for the 
immediate 
needs with 
the intention 
of making additions as the demand for 
work in physical education increases and 
additional equipment becomes essential 
to this program. 





With the twenty classrooms afforded in 
this building, the emergency need for class- 
room space for instructional purposes will 
be greatly relieved. 


We realize that College Heights as well 
as this building belongs to a human stock 
company in which every citizen of this 
Commonwealth is the owner of a piece of 
stock. We also realize in opening it that 
it is our duty to sanctify it by hard study; 
by earnest work; by expressing its harmony, 
its order, its articulation, its sanitation, 
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and its stateliness in our}lives; by high 
life, high thought, high ideals, and a noble 
service; by seeing to it that its nobility is not 
marred by a single mark on a single wall 
or desecrated in any other way; by making 
the beautiful sunrises and sunsets which we 
shall witness from this hill, the rising of 
a soul in a world of promise and opportunity 
and the setting of a soul amidst the splen- 
dors of a life well lived; and by making 
this beautiful physical panorama that we 
shall witness from this hill-top and from 
classroom windows, a spiritual panorama 
to be transmuted into life; and finally, 
through a patriotic use of things spiritual 
and things material, to unlock the door 
that confines an imprisoned self and allow 
a new and greater Commonwealth to step 
forth—a blessing to man, a servant of God. 


AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS FOR BIRD-STUDY 


THE AUDUBON BirpD Pictures ARE 5144x84% 
INCHES, ALL IN NATURAL COLORS 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies announce that through the gener- 
osity of its friends it is again enabled to 
furnish large numbers of colored bird 
pictures and leaflets to school teachers and 
pupils of the United States and Canada. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher 
may explain to the pupils that they are 
going to form a Junior Audubon Club and 
have a few lessons, from time to time, about 
some of the more common North American 
birds. The teacher also will explain that 
each child wishing to be enrolled must 
bring a fee of ten cents in return for which 
he will receive a set of six beautifully 
colored bird pictures made from original 
paintings by America’s leading bird-artists. 
Accompanying each of these pictures, 
there also will be a leaflet with four pages 
of text, written by well-known authorities 
on bird-life. This will tell in an enter- 
taining way about the habits of the birds, 
their courtship, their songs, their nests, 
their food, their winter and summer homes, 
their travels, their enemies and many other 
facts of interest. There is furnished, too, 


with each leaflet an outline drawing of the 
bird which the pupil may fill in by copying - 
from the colored plate. Every child in ad- 








dition receives a beautiful Audubon button 
of some favorite bird in color which isa badge 
of membership in the club. A new set of 
pictures and leaflets is furnished every year 
to all who wish to repeat this plan of 
bird-study. 

Every teacher who is successful in 
forming a club of twenty-five or more 
receives free a year’s subscription to the 
magazine Bird-Lore, which is the world’s 
leading, popular periodical devoted entirely 
to birds. When a teacher is unable to 
form a club of as many as twenty-five a 
subscription to Bird-Lore is not given, but 
the bird-study material is supplied the 
children where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies twenty 
cents for every child enrolled, and this 
means that the material is actually fur- 
nished at half the cost of publication and 
distribution. 

Last year 385,845 boys and girls were 
members of Junior Audubon Clubs. 
In the State of Kentucky 106 clubs with 
3,922 members were enrolled. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain 
this bird-study plan to the pupils, collect 
their ten-cent fees and send them in, and 
the material will be forwarded immediately. 
If preferred, however, our circular of 
explanation, ‘‘An Announcement to 
Teachers,’’ together with sample leaflet 
will be sent to any teacher making request. 
—T. GILBERT PEARSON, President National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Radio, The New Textbook 


As PART OF THE REGULAR EQUIPMENT AT CONDIT SCHOOL, ASHLAND, KENTUCKY, 
Ir Has Provep Its WorTH IN A YEAR’S TIME 


By H. R. Brown, 
Principal Condit School, Ashland, Kentucky 


How the radio can be used in elementary 
education is no longer a problem in the 
school of which I am principal. The radio 
has become, in my school, just as integral 
a part of elementary education as the text- 
books, the desks, or the blackboards. It 
was not done without a struggle, and it was 
not done all at once. 

Two years ago the idea was born; one 
year ago, after I had thought over it for 
twelve months, it ceased to be a theory and 
became a fact. One year after its adoption 
in the school it has become an essential. 

I well recall a day about one week after 
we had installed the set and had begun 
experimenting with programs. An irate 
mother entered my office. She was all 
keyed up for a fight and she wasted no 
time. ‘‘What do you mean,’ she opened 
on me, “putting a radio in my boy’s 
room, listening to jazz tunes when he ought 
to be studying, wasting his time. It’s a 
pretty pass school has come to these 
days, what with their new-fangled no- 
tions ¥ 

There was plenty more to this. I stood 
and listened patiently, and when she 
slowed down to get her breath, I asked, 
‘Would you like to go up to the room and 
hear the radio?” 

She grudgingly assented. We went to 
the room. There was a dead hush as we 
entered the room. The pupils were in 
their seats, their faces showing rapt atten- 
tion, and from the wall at the front of the 
room issued voices—coming from a dynam- 
ic speaker. 


* 2 © & © 


It was a radio play, ‘Early Life in 
Jamestown, in 1607,’ being reproduced 
by a group of high-class actors. The 
mother sat down quietly. Soon she, too, 
was in that rapt attitude which spells 
concentrated attention. She had become 
interested in the play. It gripped her, 


just as it gripped the forty pupils in the 
room. 


When the play was ended, we went out 
“T guess I was wrong about 


of the room. 


that,’’ she admitted. ‘‘I didn’t know they 
had things like that on the radio. I wish 
I could have studied like that when I was 
a little girl.” 

Similar demonstrations have subdued 
all the opposition from parents in the school 
zone. It left us free to go ahead with the 
real work of adapting the radio to the 
school, or, its converse, adapting the school 
to the radio. 


With eight hundred pupils and twenty 
rooms, it was no small problem to work 
out a system whereby the full advantages 
that I saw in radio programs could be 
applied to our schedule. That, by the way, 
appears to me to be one of the educational 
problems of the future—how to make the 
school and the radio match, for I am fully 
convinced, after my success with the 
experiment, that the two will eventually 
work in full partnership. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE MECHANICS 
OF THE SYSTEM 


I went to the radio men in the city with 
my problem and got immediate attention. 
I finally talked with two young men in the 
business who were fresh from a radio 
school, and who went into the problem 
rather thoroughly. A set was selected 
that had plenty of power, clear tone, good 
selectivity. I favored the dynamic speaker 
for its power and tone. The set was placed 
in my office and hooked up. Wiring for 
the speakers was run to the rooms, and an 
outlet provided so that the speaker in the 
room could be plugged in and out as the 
teacher wished. The system, when tested, 
worked all right. 


The next step was the matter of pro- 
grams. A teacher could not plug in at 
random, nor could she keep the speaker 
going all day. A few letters sent about 
the country brought in a wealth of informa- 
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tion. I learned that I could get advance 
programs from stations, firms and schools, 
well ahead of time. An advance manual 
of the ‘‘School of the Air’”’ was also avail- 
able for me, so with all this data it was easy 
to select the programs we wanted, notify 
the teachers of the schedule, so that they 
could plan their assignments to suit. 
It worked out in this manner: If a 
teacher knew that a playlet of the Boston 
Tea Party was to be offered, she would 
lead up to this by the daily history lesson, 
so that the playlet came as a climax to the 
study. It also worked out with health 
studies, music appreciation, talks on 
current history, speeches by statesmen and 
scholars, travelogues, and the great variety 
of educational lore offered by the radio. 
Radio has an established place in 
education. It is lifting the level of in- 
formed intelligence throughout the world. 
It is a part of the task of the school to 
train young people to select, from the 
many offerings, the particular features 
which will help to make their lives broader 
and more useful. This can be done by 


giving attention in school to the technic 
of home listening. Special broadcasts for 


classroom use are increasing; classroom, 
rather than assembly room, listening is now 
considered best. 


Educational opportunities with the radio 
are being enriched each month. Not all 
of the educational programs are offered 
during school hours, therefore, through 
the pupils in the school, the parents should 
be trained to listen in at home on instruc- 
tional talks. 


The lesson plans of my school harmonize 
with the ‘School of the Air’ schedule in this 
way: Current events on Monday; history 
dramalogue on Tuesday; health talks by 
noted doctors on Wednesday; geography 
lectures by Dr. McConnell, professor of 
geography at Miami University, and 
well-known writer of geography texts 
cn such subjects as ‘Great Cities in 
the North Central States,’ ‘“‘The Cotton 
Belt,”’ and “Palestine and Surrounding 
Lands,” on Thursday; and on Friday, 
music appreciation by well-known artists. 
Thus the radio becomes a “‘hybrid text- 
book.” 


It would cost thousands of dollars to 
take the class to hear those great men or 
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women, but for a slight cost and by the 
magic of the radio I can bring those famous 
speakers into the classroom. 

The radio program has its amusing side. 
One of my teachers had a pupil called 
Johnny, who was a sort of ring leader, and 
who never could be made to join in the 
singing. He thought singing was ‘‘sissy.”’ 
One day, from our “invisible stage,’ he 
heard a noted boy singer, and learned that 
this boy made a lot of money, singing. 
The next morning, when the teacher 
plugged in on a pipe organ recital from 
WLW, and the class joined in with a 
familiar air, Johnny’s voice rose with the 
chorus. 

You can send boys like Johnny to school, 
but you can’t make them study. Methods 
in education have improved marvelously, 
but the reactionary type pupil is still a 
problem. A considerable sum of money 
is lost to us annually when we fail to get to 
these slow pupils. Get them interested 


_ and they cease to be such difficult problems. 


One of the chief reasons the radio remains 
in my school, after a year’s test, is that the 
rebellious child can be more easily reached 
by educational radio than by any other 
means I have ever tried. In spite of him- 
self he becomes interested in the gripping 
programs that come to him. He hears an 
Indian battle over the radio and is surprised 
to find that it isa part of American History. 
It sends him to his textbooks, to find out 
more about this subject that appeared dry 
and dull before. It ‘“peps’” him up, 
vitalizes his studies, gives his imagination 
a chance to act, and guides him along the 
right pathway. 


Blue Monday had always been an off-day 
in our school, just as in other schools. No, 
Monday starts off with music, is kept 
invigorated and brightened through the day 
by interspersed radio topics and is no 
longer such a blue day. There is no 
denying it, the children take to radio. 
When the teacher announces a program, 
there is instant attention and anticipation. 


HARRY E, BOYLE & CO. 
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The speaker that hangs up on the wall is a 
sort of magic voice that never grows tire- 
some, because it speaks with a myriad of 
tongues. 

When President Hoover was inaugurated 
we tied this event up nicely in our school 
as a live history topic. The children 
keyed up to a high state of interest before- 
hand, and prepared for the event by an 
explanatory talk by the teachers, were 
eager to ‘‘see’’ the president take the oath 
of office. Lindbergh comes to them almost 
in person. Each day, from the school of 
the air, or from some university, comes 
some program that one of the teachers finds 
exactly suitable to fit in with one of her 
studies. 


But the use of the radio that I have 
worked out in my school here in Ashland, 
Kentucky, is but a fraction of the real 
benefit that radio can bring to the school. 
With twenty rooms and numerous studies 
at various times, it is impossible to take 
advantage of many of the things that are 
available on the air. 
would standardize on a program so that 
the arithmetic period came at nine o'clock, 
history at ten, and so forth, then a great 
chain hook-up could be fully utilized. At 
present there is a wealth of material on the 
air, but there is no synchronized arrange- 
ment and so much of it is lost. 


Much of it is lost for us due to the fact 
that we have but one set, which operates 
the speakers in the classrooms. When one 
teacher is receiving a particular program, 
the others are unable to tune to a different 
station and select a program that they 
might want at that time. The solution 
of this is a set for each room, which may 
come when the radio has been made a more 
intimate part of classroom study, and the 
idea has been ‘‘sold” to the public and 
school boards. 


Habits are the tools by which we achieve 
health, happiness, and efficiency.—Thom. 


If all the schools 


The Zachary Taylor Project 


Art LEAGUE OF LOUISVILLE 


SPONSORED By THE OUTDOOR 


By Mrs. Joun H. 


In 1921 a suggestion was made to the 
board of directors of the Outdoor Art 
League of Louisville to beautify the 
Zachary Taylor Burial Grounds and to 
make of the place a fitting shrine for the 
twelfth president of the United States. 
Zachary Taylor was also a military hero. 


The seed sown in 1921 came to fruition 
in 1922 when the board set its approval on 
the work. A bill presented to the House 
of Representatives and Senate of Kentucky 
was passed and signed by Governor Fields, 
March 10, 1924. This bill required that 
the State of Kentucky deed to the County 
of Jefferson that part of the Zachary Taylor 
burial ground and road which had been 
deeded to the State in 1881 through the 
State Commissioners. 


On April 22, 1924, the County of Jeffer- 
son agreed to give ten thousand dollars for 
the building of a roadway leading to the 
burial grounds. In 1924 a bill was pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives 
calling for an annual appropriation of one 
thousand dollars for maintenance of the 
grounds. An amended bill provided for 
an appropriation of ten thousand dollars 
for the building of the tomb and for main- 
tenance after the plot was transferred to 
the government. This amended bill passed 
both houses and was signed by President 
Calvin Coolidge, February 24, 1925. The 
pen used to sign this bill was presented to 
the Outdoor Art League. 


In 1926, a bill was presented in the 
Kentucky Legislature asking for an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars for the 
purchase of fifteen acres of ground which 
with ground already owned would com- 
prise a National Cemetery. The bill passed 
both houses and was signed by Governor 
William J. Fields, April 11, 1926. 


On May 30, 1926, the newly erected 
mausoleum was dedicated. 


MILLER, President 


In recognition of their leadership in this 
patriotic undertaking, the government, a 
few weeks after the dedication of the 
mausoleum, presented to the Outdoor Art 
League a handsome steel engraving of 
Zachary Taylor. 


In 1928 a bill changing the wording of a 
former bill from ‘Memorial Lane’ to 
“National Cemetery’? was presented in 
both houses; passed and was signed by 
Governor Flem D. Sampson. In the same 
year Congress made an added appropria- 
tion of forty-six thousand dollars for the 
building of a caretaker’s home and _ for 
improvements including stone pillars and 
gates for formal entrance to the National 
Cemetery. 


The dedication of the grounds as a 
National Cemetery to be maintained by the 
United States Government was held, May 
30, 1928. Thus the seed sown in 1921 fell 
on fertile soil and as a result there stands a 
beautiful shrine expressing the motto of the 
Outdoor Art League to ‘“‘Leave the world 
more beautiful than we found it.” 


To commemorate this important piece 
of work accomplished by the Outdoor Art 
League a memorial consisting of a sun dial 
and circular benches was placed in the 
National Cemetery. This memorial, be- 
sides symbolizing the work accomplished, 
also lends service to the public as a resting 
place for visitors to the shrine. On one side 
of the sun dial are engraved the names of 
the four presidents of the Outdoor Art 
League whose assistance to the Zachary 
Taylor Committee did much to bring about 
the realization of their dream, started in 
1921, and completed in 1930. The sun dial 
bears the names of Mrs. Charles F. Huhlein, 
1921-1923; Mrs. Joseph N. Grant, 1924- 
1925; Mrs. George H. Webb, 1925-1927; 
Mrs. John H. Miller, 1927-1930. 


Mrs. Miller is still serving the league as 
president.—The Kentucky Club Woman. 
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WHAT CAN THE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER DO AS A COUNSE- 
LOR IN EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE? 


By Mrs. Maup BriGGs, 


Paris (Kentucky) Elementary Schools 


An address delivered before the Central 
Kentucky Education Association at Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, November 28, 1930. 


It appears from the experience of parents, 
teachers, and social workers that guidance 
as a rule, has not been sought voluntarily 
by the young. We so earnestly desire to 
bring this about, that today earnest 
teachers are searching for a way to develop 
the great project of proper guidance so that 
proper character traits may be built into 
growing children. 


Newer and better concepts of education 
are developed every year. The narrow 
confines that bound a child to the class- 
room have been broken. Education has 
become more vital and far reaching. We 
are no longer content to teach the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic and reading. We 
are determined to mold character. We 
are determined to raise the moral standard 
of growing children. 


A study of children reveals the fact that 
the greatest results in mental and physical 
growth are attained during the first six or 
seven years of a child’s life. Habits of 
thought and conduct have been firmly 
fixed when the child enters school. The 
teacher begins with a distinct pattern. 
However, the child in the elementary 
school is still plastic, and can yet be guided 
in many ways. 


The teacher must teach guidance. She 
must invite the child to call upon her for 
any situation in his life. The teacher of 
the past has been so concerned with the 
teaching of arithmetic and spelling that 
the principles of truth, honesty, fairness, 
unselfishness, have had too small a part 
in the day’s program. 


Guidance should be presented in the 
elementary school. It will be easiest in the 
intermediate grades. It will not prove so 
easy to convince a child above fifteen that 
it pays and is always desirable to practise a 


high type of living, but if good morals have 
become habits in the elementary school, at 
least it will prove harder for the boy or 


girl to break away from a high type of 


conduct. 


It appears necessary for the teacher to 
think of herself as a social worker. She 
can do much to effect a change in society 
by her training of the young. It is her 
privilege and duty to join with parents in 
their work of developing a personality 
that can serve in society, or to work 
unaided when parents fail in co-operation. 
And the elementary school builds the 
foundation. It is most important that 
guidance be given here. It is only needful 
that the teacher be led to consider this part 
of her work of at least equal importance 
with her reading and spelling, and the 
program will gain impetus. 


Changes in educational processes call 
for corresponding changes in the teacher 
and her procedure. It would seem in 
order to better invite the child’s approach, 
that some changes in teacher training might 
be of value. The tendency for a long 
period has been to stress methods. Now 
that methods have been freely circulated, 
may we not stress, at least equally, 
psychology and sociology, studies 
of vital actions and _ reactions. The 
teacher must be trained in the observance 
of these forces that are found in the grow- 
ing child. This training will also better 
equip the teacher to ‘‘Know Thyself.” 
It will give to her a new realization of her 
work and will be of great help in guiding 
pupils into a higher type of living. 

The teacher in the elementary school 
particularly must be willing to serve as an 
example. It is a painstaking, heavy task 
that she sets herself, but may be rich in 
reward. Children, during this period, are 
very imitative and the teacher may lead 
in attitudes that are certain to be followed. 


The teacher must enter into the lives of 
the children in every possible way. She 
must take the time to show an interest in 
what they do at home, after school hours, 
during week-ends, in trips they take, in the 
pictures they see, anything that will make 
them open their hearts and talk. 


Enough concrete examples can be found 
in the schoolroom and on the playground 
to build a good list of character problems; 
at play, the small, timid child is left out or 
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overshadowed; pencils, paper, and food are 
sometimes taken from the owner; books 
and supplies are borrowed and not returned 
or are improperly cared for and on and on. 


Little children sometimes cheat and lie 
and are cruel and selfish. They may be 
sullen and cross. We cannot remedy 
these evils by keeping them in, lowering 
their conduct grade, etc. There must be 
something more. . Children respond quick- 
ly to an interest in their welfare. They 
know they are in school to better their 
reading and their writing, and they must 
be led to see they are in school to also 
better their character traits. Many 
undesirable traits can be remedied by a 
correct psychological approach. One must 
know something of child psychology. 
Many teachers of long experience have 
learned these approaches. The beginnings 
may prove tedious and long but after a 
while if a definite effort is made by all 
teachers, much can be acccmplished. 


A new concept of the mark given for 
conduct may be of value. This grade or 
mark can be made to measure the things 
you have tried to teach them such as 
honesty, truthfulness, kindness, unselfish- 
ness, obedience, courtesy, and notso much for 
talking, giggling, and squirming. A teacher 
has been heard to say, “I marked this 
child down in his conduct because he is 
always turning around in his desk,” or 
“T marked this child down in his conduct, 
he squirms and moves about all the time.” 
Often a restless, active child gets a C in 
conduct while a selfish little prig walks 
home with an A. We have marked them 
for things that annoy rather than for the 
fundamentals of good behavior. It should 
change in our new program. 

There appear to be good reasons for 
believing that if guidance assumes the 
place in our teaching work that we should 
give it, it will get results. Good results 
have been obtained in the subject-matter 
taught. Good results have been obtained 


in physical education and largely because 
the public school teachers worked as a body 
to forward the project. Children do know 
about the care of themselves and do 
practise better health habits. More teeth 
are brushed, more spinach is eaten. If 
things are talked about constantly at 
school and practised they are soon talked 
about at home; the wheel is slowly set in 
motion and before long power has been 
generated and the movement is felt. 


Safety education has become wide- 
spread and is achieving good results. 
Much credit for good taste in reading and 
the reading habit in general may certainly 
be given to the public school. It is quite 
possible many children may as easily be 
led to see that they can build within them- 
selves something fine and noble. What 
has been done along these different lines 
of thought can be done also in this field of 
character education. The united action 
of a body of teachers along this line will 
have its vital effect. 


In the beginning, all things are just a 
vision. Today it may be that a definite 
plan of action is not ready to be launched, 
but we know that we long to develop 
educated children cf strong character— 
characters that will use the great develop- 
ments of science and culture that we 
possess today for the betterment of the 


race and not squander their lives in 
selfish, unprofitable living. 
We want to save the nation from 


poverty, crime, and pain. Education can- 
not ignore the present crime situation in 
which our youth is so involved. We in 
the home and school must watch always 
for those character traits that are growing 
with the mind and body. Tell the child 
in a direct way what we are looking for and 
expect and judge him in those traits. 
Many teachers have endeavored to serve 
as guides and have been successful. The 


practise only needs to become universal, 
to be recognized, to be demanded. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE FOR SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
Marcu 30TH TO APRIL 3RD, 1931 


The second annual conference for school 
superintendents, school board members, 
secretaries, and other administrative officers 
will be held at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, March 30th to April 3rd, 1931. 

There were in attendance at the first 
annual conference, held last year, over 
eight hundred school officials. The interest 
shown and benefits derived were such 
that it has been decided to hold these 
conferences annually. 


The program of the second annual 
conference will include discussions and 
lectures by prominent school administra- 
tors. Among those on the conference 
faculty will be Dr. Bruce H. Payne, 
president of George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Dr. Shelton Phelps, director of 
instruction, Peabody College; Dr. Norman 
Frost, professor of rural education, Peabody 
College; Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, professor 
of secondary education, Peabody College; 
Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, associate professor 
of education, Peabody College; Dr. Ray L. 
Hemon, associate professor of education, 
Peabody College; Dr. Maycie Southall, 
associate professor of elementary educa- 
tion, Peabody College; Dr. A. L. Crabb, 
professor of education, Peabody College; 
Dr. Walter D. Cooking, professor of school 
administration, Peabedy College; Dr. W. S. 
Monroe, professor of education, University 
of Illinois; Honorable C. M. Hirst, state 
superintendent of Arkansas; Mr. W. C. 
McCormack, consulting architect of Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation; Mr. M. G. Clark, 
superintendent of schools, Sioux City, 
lowa; Mr. R. V. Long, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. 
Dale S. Young, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama; Dr. 
W. S. Taylor, Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Kentucky; Dr. 
H. H. Davis, professor of administration, 
Ohio State University; Dr. H. M. Ivy, 
superintendent of schools, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi. 

The discussions of the conference will 
center around five specific problems which 
constitute some of the most important 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


The Problem 
How to Get Worth-while Results in 
Junior Business Training 


The Solution 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


BY JONES AND BERTSCHI 


After ten years of experimentation most 
of our good executives have arrived at 
certain definite ideas and conclusions as 
to the aims and content of junior busi- 
ness training courses. The problem has 
been to find teachable materials that em- 
body these ideas. 

General Business Science has solved 
this problem. The best evidence of this 
is that within six months after its publi- 
cation this text has been adopted by 
over five hundred schools. 

General Business Science with its proj- 
ect pads, teachers’ manuals, Objective 
tests, special service bulletins—is a flexi- 
ble course, which may be easily adapted 
to the needs of your school. 

It will pay you to investigate General 
Business Science. Our nearest office will 
send you full information. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 














ones facing administrators today. These 
are: Problems of Personnel and Relation- 
ships; Problems of School Housing; Prob- 
lems of School Finance; Problems of 
Equipment and Supplies; and Problems 
of Supervision. 

A special feature of the Conference will 
be an exhibit of school equipment and 
supplies by leading manufacturers. It 
is planned to have certain classrooms 
equipped with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment and supplies for the inspection of 
all those in attendance. 

The program allows for round-table and 
group discussions. Persons who have 
special problems will be given the oppor- 
tunity of presenting these at the daily 
group conferences. 

The definite purpose of the Conference 
is to assist school administrators in the 
solution of their practical problems. Those 
attending the conference will not only 
profit from the discussions led by instruc- 
tors but will also be benefited by the wide 
exchange of views with the many men 
from many states. 

There will be no tuition or registration 
fees. 
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DR. WELLS ELECTED HEAD 
OF COLLEGE GROUP 


By F. C. PoGuE, JR. 
Murray, Kentucky 


Dr. Rainey T. Wells, president of Murray 
State College, was elected president of the 
Association of Kentucky Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, January 10th at the 
27th annual meeting of the association at 
the University of Kentucky. Dr. Wells 
succeeded Dr. J. O. Gross, president of 
Union College. He was also re-elected asa 
member of the executive committee. 





Dr. RAINEY T. WELLS 
President Murray State Teachers College 


President Wells has been engaged in 
active educational work since May 1, 1926, 
when he became president of Murray 
College. As State tax commissioner he 
aided in securing two teachers’ colleges for 
the State, and was instrumental in develop- 
ing the present $1,500,000 plant at Murray. 


+> ECREATION 


Mae Tours to Europe 


Anew conception of organized travel 
Booklet C3 tells the story 

FRANCO -BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 












The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges at Cleveland, Ohio, invited Presi- 
dent Wells to address it February 23, 1929, 
His speech on ‘‘How Shall a Scientific 
and Adequate Budget for a Teachers’ 
College Be Secured in 1950?’’ was kept 
on record by the association as one of the 
most authoritative addresses on_ that 
sub ject. 

In seven years, under the direction of 
Dr. Wells and Dean John W. Carr, the 
Murray State College has grown to be a 
$1,500,000 institution. Equipped with 
five modernly constructed buildings, with 
two additional buildings nearing completion 
the enrollment now totals 1,041 students. 
Seven hundred nine students have enrolled 
in the college proper, a thirty-two per cent 
increase over last year’s registration. 

As an educator of the State, President 
Wells favored the passage of the equaliza- 
tion bill passed by the last General 
Assembly. The Murray head was also 
interested in the legislation giving the 
state teachers colleges the right to issue 
degrees to students who take pre-profes- 
sional courses. 

Dr. Wells also secured funds for the new 
library building and the new men’s dorm- 
itory nearing completion at Murray. 
Through his efforts $375,000 was secured 
for this purpose. According to adminis- 
tration officials the new buildings wil! be 
two of the finest in the South. 
CONVENTION OF WESTERN ARTS 

ASSOCIATION MEETS IN 
LOUISVILLE 


The Western Arts Association will hold 
their national convention in Louisville 
April 28th, 29th, 30th and May ist. It will 
be noted that this convention comes to 
Louisville just a week after the State 
meeting of teachers. Officers of the As 
sociation are anxious to have a large 
representation. All superintendents, presi 
dents and classroom teachers interested in 
the program of Western Arts Association, 
are urged to send their annual membership 
dues of two dollars to Miss Fannie H. 
Lowenstein, Southern Junior High School, 
Louisville. Checks for annual membership 
dues should be made payable to Harry E. 
Wood, secretary. 

Normal school students may become 
associate members by paying dues of one 
dollar annually. 
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PROFIT-SHARING IN GOVERN- 
MENT 


By J. T. Dorris, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Coliege 


A good government pays its citizens 
dividends in services. Whether he realizes 
it or not, the citizen is a stockholder in each 
of several corporations called governments. 
He may also own shares in business corpora- 
tions. In the latter instance he has certifi- 
cates of stock which he expects to pay him 
dividendsin money. In the former instance 
he just as truly owns shares—perhaps not 
so tangible—in corporate bodies, which he 
should also expect to pay dividends. In 
the second instance dividends will result 
only by the intelligent application of a 
working knowledge of government, whether 
it be the family, school, city, county, state, 
nation or League of Nations. 


To be more specific, the citizen should 
regard all these institutions in somewhat 
the same light as he regards a business 
corporation in which he owns stock, over 
which he exercises some controlling influ- 
ence, and from which he expects to receive 
profits in money. Each of these political 
institutions is, in reality, a corporation just 
as the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company is a corporation; and the citizen 
possesses shares, or interests, in these 
corporations just as he may own stock 
in the railroad company. The city, for 
example, has a charter granted by the state 
and based upon a community of interests 
in much the same manner as does a rail- 
road company. 


Furthermore, the citizen may influence 
the management of his political corporate 
interests just as he may influence the 
administration of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company. And as truly 
as he receives dividends as a_ stock- 
holder in the railroad company, or does not 
receive dividends because of poor adminis- 
tration, so he receives dividends—in 
service, it may be, or in lower taxes, 
perhaps—from his stock in his political 
corporations, dividends comparable most 
likely to his knowledge of these govern- 
ments and his influence thereon. This 
ideal citizen will be as concerned about the 


value of his shares in his city or state 
government as he is in the current curb 
stock quotations. If the city administra- 
tion is giving him good streets, pure water 
in sufficient quantity, reducing his propertv 
insurance rate, protecting his person and 
property, etc., etc., then his stock is at a 
premium because it is paying good divi- 
dends. If his city is not rendering this 
service he should determine the cause, 
which might be, in the main, a faulty 
organization. Perhaps the commission- 
managerial form of municipal government 
would be better than the aldermanic form 
in vogue. The latter is likely to be em- 
broiled in politics; the former is most likely 
to be businesslike in its methods, as is the 
administration of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville. 


Perhaps the citizen is not satisfied with 
the returns from his automobile and gas- 
oline tax. He believes that a _ greater 
mileage and better roads could’ be 
built with this tax. Now, if his Louisville 
and Nashville stock, for which he paid his 
hard-earned money, failed to yield satis- 
factory returns, he would insist that some- 
thing be done about it. But what? 
Perhaps a reorganization, a curtailment of 
overhead expense, a change in the personnel 
of the board of directors, or a new president 
might produce more satisfactory results. 
Now, this businesslike citizen is going to 
see that something is done. He can at 
least vote for membership in the board of 
directors; he might even be elected to that 
body, if he desires so much responsibility, 
and thereby certainly make his influence 
felt. In this attitude of mind, he is going 
to learn much about the organization and 
management of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and perhaps his knowledge, with that 
of other disgruntled stockholders, will 
produce satisfactory returns. 


It is readily seen that if the business man 
would manifest the same _ constructive 
interest in his state government that he 
manifests in his railroad, he would most 
likely be satisfied with the use of his 
automobile and gasoline tax. His knowl- 
edge and activity might produce a re- 
organization of the entire state highway 
administration, resulting in the application 
of efficient methods of management not 
unlike those introduced in the adminis- 
tration of the railroad. 
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EUROPE 


EE Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Lawrence Sea- 
way ...stop at choice hotels abroad... enjoy glorious 
days of motoring and sightseeing in Europe—with 
ampletime free for shopping, pleasure and amusement! 
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And so this discussion might be con- 
tinued in this manner ad infinitum until 
every phase of government was considered. 
Suffice it to say that the citizen should 
understand his relationship to every govern- 
ment to which he owes allegiance and from 
which he expects to derive some benefit. 
He should understand his position to be 
similar in effect to his relationship to any 
business enterprise from which he expects 
profit. He must realize that businesslike 
methods are as indispensable in government 
as in business, and that it is as much the 
duty of the citizen to insist on such 
methods in the former as in the latter. 

Shareholding and _ profit-sharing in 
government are as real as in business, and 
requires similar understanding and atten- 
tion. The teacher of citizenship should 
clearly appreciate this, and apply those 
methods of instruction that will produce 
citizens who will be active and intelligent 
shareholders in government. 





A STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 


By MirtAM AGNEW, 
Ashland Senior High School 


The following project on ‘‘Vocations” 
has been in use in my classes once each 
semester for the past three years. The 
pupils should begin as sophomores to think 
about what life work they individually will 
probably choose. This project which is 
made in the form of a booklet gives the 
needed incentive to start thinking along 
that channel. 

The aim of such a project is knowledge of 
various vocations, the exploration into 
the fields of vocation, and not an immediate 
choice of a life work. 

Many pupils drift along and do not take 
the studies in high school that they should. 
When the project is worked out carefully, 
each child knows what education or 
subjects he must have for what he thinks he 
desires to do. 


The discussion should consider the 
qualities which make for success in life; it 
should cause the pupils to be in a mood to 
consider the various opportunities which 
the social and the business world hold out 
to the youth today. A list of one hundred 
vocations should be compiled by each 
pupil. (We have one reference book which 
discusses 3,000 vocations.) Care should 
be taken to make it broad enough to include 
many kinds of vocations and professions 
and to appeal to all types of boys and girls. 


After discussing and planning concern- 
ing these various vocations, the pupils will 
arrive at the factors which it is wise for one 
to consider in choosing a vocation in life. 


A suggested plan for chapters may be 
used 

1. The duties involved in the vocation. 

2. The education or preparation necessary, and 
the expense in time and money. 

3. The personal qualities necessary to success in 
my vocation (codes of ethics, etc.). 

4. The possibilities for advancement and 
money-making. 

5. The social opportunities it affords. 

a. Opportunities for serving one’s fellows. 
b. Contacts afforded for one’s own pleasure or 
social advancement. 

6. Illustrations of well-known men and women 
who have succeeded in this vocation. 

7. Interviews with representatives of various 
vocations, especially mine. 

8. Avocation or avocations. 

9. Ten years from now (includes a diary of each 
day kept for one week now and then). 

10. My favorite books and poems. 
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All the rules of book-making or con- 
struction are followed. Each pupil has to 
make his own book-back from cardboard 
or paper and must decorate it in his own 
way. The inside is arranged with title 
sheet, preface, list of one hundred vocations 
with a short paragraph on ‘‘Why I Chose 
This Vocation,” content sheet, chapters, 
and alphabetically arranged index, and 
bibliography. 


Each chapter is profusely illustrated. 
We collect magazines for several months 
so that each child may have plenty of 
pictures. Many pictures can have ideas 
read into them. This alone teaches the 
child to increase his power of imagination 
and his ingenuity. 


In Chapter III (the personal qualities 
necessary to success in my vocation), each 
child has a general code of ethics and a 
specific one for his particular job; for 
example, 


TEN ‘‘BE’s”’ For BUSINESS GIRLS 
(OWEN Forb, OctoBER, 1930, McCCALL’s) 


BE 
Reliable, Tactful, 
Industrious, Patient, 
Loyal, Tolerant, 
Discreet, Enthusiastic, 
Obliging, Cheerful. 


Each one of these ideas, as well as all 
others, can be illustrated easily by an 
appropriate picture, searched for and 
found among the numerous pictures in the 
many magazines collected. 


Committees and individuals studying 
the various vocations will bring information 
to the class as a whole. The resulting 
increase of the pupils’ knowledge of this 
important subject will make the project 
of real value, quite apart from the gain of 
power in composition. 


The logical culmination of this study of 
vocations is the preparation of an exhibit, 
the making of charts, and the writing of 
informative pamphlets which will be of use 
to all members of the school. These 
pamphlets or booklets are ‘‘Sales Booklets,’’ 
in which pupils will try to sell their trade 
or vocation to the other person. It will 
also show the others that there is something 
to his vocation too, especially if several 
have chosen that one. The results should 
be something like this: 


WAN T E D 


You to buy the best Question Books on the 
market. 








Lusby’s Normal Question Book.......................... $1.50 
Examinations Made Easy .50 
Common School Branches in a Nutshell.......... .50 
All three postpaid for only 2.00 
These books will prepare you for teachers 


or diploma examinations on common school 
subjects. Order from 


GRAYSON SUPPLY COMPANY 
Grayson, Ky. 





_ 1. Pupils acquire habits and skills in the search- 
ing out of materials, and the organizing of materials 
for effective presentation to the class in a short talk. 

2. The enrichment of the pupil’s stock of knowl- 
edge is remarkable, for he profits not only by his 
own findings, but also through committee and _indi- 
vidual reports he becomes a sharer in the results of 
the labors of all. 


_ 3. The value of and the relation of good English 
in business; such as business letters, applications, 
notices, receipts, etc. 

4. It gives a larger view of the social and 
economic background. 


5. It gives the child an opportunity to share his 
knowledge and experiences with the group. 

6. It gives him an opportunity for active co- 
operation and competition. 

7. To develop the ability to give a definite 


explanation adapted to the understanding to the 
audience. 


_ 8. Development of greater confidence in speak- 
ing to the class with increased interest in self- 
expression. 

9. Some knowledge of the principle of salesman- 
ship; such as, courtesy, conviction, explanation, 


effectiveness, knowledge of subject, interest~- 
atmosphere, desire for thing sold. 
10. To learn to express oneself naturally, 


thereby keeping one’s own personality in the 


foreground. 

The student’s reaction to this exercise is 
usually good. After all each child is 
vitally interested in himself even though 
at this stage of the game (sophomore), he 
may seem to be very lazy. He gets an 
incentive to see if he really can do all he 
says he can in his vocation. Many have 
queer ideas of their ability while others 
desire only to make enough money to own 
a car of their own. 


Many parents are pleased with the 
vocation project idea because it starts the 
child thinking naturally along the idea of a 
life work. Each person usually drifts until 
he has a motive. The interview in 


Chapter VII (interview with representa- 
tives of my vocation) helps to give the 
child an inspiration to go ahead and work 
toward a goal. 
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ALLERTON HOUSE 


ts Residential Headquarters for 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
AND EDUCATORS 








7 Separate Floors for Women . 14 Separate Floors for Men 





Teachers and educators are extended an 
invitation to come to Allerton House for 
their vacations.There is the well-planned 
Social Program, with guest dances, card 
parties, and escorted tours to Chicago’s 
show places. The Allerton is headquar- 
ters of 102 colleges and 21 national pan- 
hellenic sororities; and there is radio 
in each of the 1000 rooms at the regular 
weekly rates per person of: $8.50 to 
$12.50 (double) and $10.50 to $17.50 
(single), or $2.00 to $3.50 daily. 


WALTER W. DWYER, General Manager 
701 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 


ALLERTON HOUSE 











A DOLLAR A SMOKE 
By JEssE STUART, 
Principal of Greenup County High School 


In any high school the smoking problem 
is a serious one. It was for a while in 
Greenup County High School. In pre- 
ceding years pupils had insisted on their 
rights to smoke on school property, includ- 
ing the athletic field in rear of the school 
building, the lawn running east, west and 
south. Even the alley-ways would be 
packed with youngsters drawing on cigar- 
ettes and wheezing on old pipes. The 
more prosperous pupils smoked cigars. 
However, cigars seemed a luxury among 
them. 

In this State, Kentucky, the fine for 
smoking on school property is $5.00 and 
costs. I knew I could report my young- 


sters and have them fined. But why do it 
when other people received fine money 
from the moneyless pupils. 

We planned and schemed and thought 
for half of the year before we found the 


Distinctive Stationery 
$ 200 Sheets Note Me a $1 


100 Envelopes to M 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
Printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or bla 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


Ie-N-C+O-R-P*O-R-A-T-E-D 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 





solution. Here is the idea our faculty 
originated! That any pupil we caught 
smoking on school property was to be fined 
one dollar by the faculty. If the pupil 
found guilty failed to pay the fine, no 
grades by the principal would be recorded. 
Certainly this did work. No pupil has 
smoked about the school building, nor on 
the lawn, or even the athletic field. I even 
ask them to smoke so I can impose the fine. 
The boys laugh and say “you’ve made 
smoking too costly, a dollar a smoke.” 


Now here is what we do with our “‘fine” 
money. We buy library books and auto- 
graph the name of the pupils we collected 
the fines from on the fly-leaves. 


Let us assume that James Archey was 
caught in the hall smoking. He does not 
have a trial. He is notified to pay his 
dollar. Hepays. This dollar is taken and 
a book of fiction is bought on the reduced 
list of novels. It costs seventy-five cents. 
Let the book be ‘‘The Great Beyond,” by 
James Oliver Curwood. James Archey’s 
name will be written on the fly-leaf as 
donor of the book and the inscription will 
read like this: 


“Donated by James Archey, 
For Taking the Privilege 
To Smoke a Cigarette, 
On Greenup County 

Property!’’ 


High School 


Teachers, try a solution like this for your 
smoking problems. It works in Greenup 
County High School. It will work perhaps 
in your school. Our library is not equipped 
like it should be and very few books are 
coming in. “A dollar for a smoke!” 
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systems of common school education. 





Kentucky’s Educational Pioneers 


In this series there will appear brief sketches of some of Kentucky's most notable educational 


pioneers. 


These are contributed in the belief that even a casual acquaintance 


with those who have blazed the ways would add to pedagogical 
self-respect and therefore to effectiveness in teaching 


B. O. PEERS 
By A. L. CRABB 


In January 1836, an attempt was made 
to convert Transylvania University by 
legislative action into a state normal school, 
[the State contributing $5,000 a year and 
receiving in turn free tuition for one 
-hundred students. This forward-looking 
\proposal was made three and a half years 
\before America’s first such institution was 
icreated, and seventy years before the first 
‘in Kentucky. The effort very largely was 
idue to the educational zeal and vision of 
‘Reverend B. O. Peers, who a year before 
had resigned the presidency of Transyl- 
vania College. 


Benjamin Orr Peers was born in London 
County, Virginia, in 1800. The family 
moved to Nicholas County, Kentucky, 
when the boy was three years old. Sub- 
sequently residing at Paris and Maysville, 
Benjamin was for a while a student at 
Bourbon Academy, entering Transylvania 
probably in 1818. He received his Arts 
Degree in 1820. He was immediately 
chosen as one of his alma mater’s official 
tutors, but after three or four years of 
service he resigned to study in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. In 1826 he was 
ordained a deacon in the Episcopal Church. 
The next year the trustees of Transylvania 
elected him to the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy. In 1829 Governor Metcalfe 
appointed him to study the New England 
The 
observations made on this series of visits 
were seed sown in fertile ground. He was 
thereafter a vigorous champion not alone 
of public schools, but of progressive 
methods in their administration and con- 
duct. Immediately following his return 
he engaged upon an extended lecture tour, 
speaking in many towns in central and 
northern Kentucky. Also, he contributed 
many communications to the public press, 
all of which operated powerfully in formu- 





lating the beginnings of Kentucky’s public 
school organization. In 1830 he estab- 
lished at Lexington The Eclectic Institute, 
a male academy of notable quality. As- 
sociated with him in this enterprise were 
two educators whose names are written 
large in the educational annals of the State, 
Dr. Robert Peter, and Henry Griswold. 
In 1833 he was elected (at the age of thirty- 
three) the fifth president of Transylvania. 
This position he accepted and held for 
two years. 


It is in the nature of things that “golden 
ages’ are followed by periods of depres- 
sion. Transylvania has had its “golden 
age”’ under the rule of President Holley. 
The inevitable reaction began during the 
administration of President Woods, and 
during the first year of Peer’s tenure, 
attendance in the academic department 
had shrunk to sixty-three. There is 
sometimes a wide discrepancy between 
ability as an instructor and ability as an 
administrator. The educational prophet 
is not necessarily of presidential aptitude. 
Peers was the former. Perhaps he would 
not have manifested notable administra- 
tive capacity under favorable condi- 
tions—which, at the time, were exceedingly 
unfavorable. 


One event of permanent importance 
occurred during his term—the completion 
and dedication of Morrison Building. 


Leaving Lexington, he went immediately 
to Louisville and opened a select school for 
boys. To his duties there he presently 
joined those of the rectorship of the newly 
organized St. Paul’s Church. In 1838 he 
went to New York to assume the editorship 
of The Journal of Christian Education. In 
1842 he died in the city of Louisville. 


It is usually said that the Superintendent 
Robert J. Breckenridge formulated Ken- 
tucky’s public school system. Probably 
he did, with equal truth it may be said 
that Peers shaped the public opinion which 
made that formulation possible. 
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in the Starks Building will also be open. 


1471-75 Starks Bidg. 





to look up our booth, No. 66, during K. E. A. 
ward to the pleasure of seeing you during that meeting. Our office 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We are looking for- 





Louisville, Kentucky 








PROGRAM OF FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN 
SECTION, AMERICAN PHYSI- 

CAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, MARcH 11, 
12, 13 and 14, 1931. CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS—BROWN HOTEL 


General Theme of the Convention: “The 
Importance of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion in the Program of Modern Education.” 


Many attractive social features have 
been planned for the convention. 


The following speakers of national 
prominence will address the convention: 
Willis A. Sutton, president of the National 
Education Association, Atlanta; Dr. Jesse 
F. Williams, Columbia University; Dr. D. 
K. Brace, University of Texas; Dr. D. 
Oberteuffer, state director physical and 
health education, Ohio; Miss Jeannie M. 
Pinckney, University of Texas; Dr. James 
E. Rogers, director National Physical Edu- 
cation Service, New York City; Dr. J. F. 
Rogers, chief Division of Physicaland Health 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior; Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York 
University; Miss Anne Frances Hodgkins, 
field secretary Women’s Division, N. A. 
A. F.; Commodore W. E. Longfellow, 
American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Mable Lee, president A. P. E. 
A., professor of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Other speakers outstanding in the field of 
physical and health education are: Mr. 
C. M. Miles, supervisor of physical and 
health education, state of Florida; Miss 


Mary Channing Coleman, president elect 
S. S. A. P. E. A. 1932, North Carolina 
College for Women; Dr. Jackson R. 
Sharman, University of Michigan; Dr. W. 
L. Hansen, Kentucky College of Arts and 
Sciences; Miss M. M. Wyman, Louisville 
public schools; Mr. H. T. Taylor, super- 
visor of physical education, Louisville; Dr. 
C. H. Harris, director of health, Louisville; 
Thos. E. McDonough, Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky; Harcld S. Wood, 
director of intramural athletics, University 
of Ohio; Miss Jessie R. Garrison, acting 
state supervisor, Alabama; Miss Dudley 
Ashton and Miss Florence Fennessey of 
the Louisville schools; and Mr. R. C. 
Quimby, Berea College. 


The addresses of welcome will be made 
by the Mayor of Louisville, Honorable 
William B. Harrison, and State superin- 
tendent of schools of Kentucky, Honorable 
W. C. Bell, E. Leland Taylor, president 
Board of Education, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Speakers and leaders in other fields will 
be on the program: Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
Virginia’s superintendent of public in- 
struction, will give an address; Honorable 
L. R. Gregory, superintendent of public 
schools, Louisville, Kentucky, and Miss 
Rose McDonald, rural school supervisor 
and juvenile judge, Virginia, will also 
address the group. 

Demonstrations will be featured at many 
of the meetings. The entire program is 
well planned to meet the problems and 
situations existing in the physical and 
health education field in the Southern 
Section. 


ELLiotT V. GRAVEs, Richmond, 
President Southern Section A. P. E. A. 








TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 


places only. All States. Get details. 





SPECIA! BUREAU 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M2 
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Students 


ate offered three positions last 
opening. 


ticulars. 


J. L. HARMAN, President 





To Prospective 


Largest January placement in history of school. 
mand for combination bookkeepers and stenographers. 


As prospective student, you should know Bowling Green 
Business University is enjoying large attendance and is placing its 
graduates in face of serious financial depression. 

Young people with foresight recognize now is the time to prepare for 
business revival that is certain to come. 
good classification in Commercial Department. 
up college courses in business, write or wire us collect for full par- 


Bowling Green Business University, Inc. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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Unable to meet de- 
One gradu- 


week. Splendid second semester 


Enroll any time and get 
If you desire to take 


J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 




















BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


The Bowling Green Business University 
has been made a member of the Association 
of Kentucky Colleges and Universities, 
according to recent announcement of its 
officers. 

This is probably the first time in the 
history of American education that a 
privately owned business school has become 
a member of an association of old line 
colleges. It is a distinct recognition of the 
esteem in which business is held. 

The organization cf Kentucky Colleges 
and Universities is composed of sixteen 


institutions offering four-year courses. 
They are: 
Asbury College, 


Berea College, 

Bowling Green Business University, 
Centre College, 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Georgetown College, 

Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
Murray State Teachers College, 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Nazareth College, 

Transylvania University, 


Union College, 

University of Kentucky, 

University of Louisville, 

Wesleyan College, 

Western Kentucky State 
College. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The elementary school principal in Ken- 
tucky is rapidly coming into a new heritage 
as a person with a professional standing. 
However, much work needs to be done, 
and plans are now being laid to have two 
meetings during the next session of the 
Kentucky Education Association to discuss 
problems of policy and organization of a 
Kentucky Elementary School Principals 
Club. 

The elementary schocl in the main is 
just about as efficient as the principal in 
charge of it. Could not a vital state 
organization provide ways and means for 
principals to aid one another in a campaign 
for improvement in service which would 
be of vital importance to the State? 

The next issue of the KENTUCKY EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION JOURNAL will give in 
more detail the plan and procedure of the 
meetings. 


Teachers 





Book Reviews 


MOTHER NATURE'S LITTLE 
PEOPLE 


A NATURE READER FOR GRADES 
THREE AND FOUR 


By LouIsE JAMISON, 
Copyright 1931 


A new book that tells, in the charming 
manner desirable for children’s literature, 
the life habits of a number of the smaller 
inhabitants of our gardens. The average 
third- and fourth-grade child will have no 
difficulty in reading “Mother Nature’s 
Little People,” since the vocabulary was 
always considered. The stories deal with 
bees, spiders, mosquitoes, crickets, toads, 
and many another fascinating fellow. 

Miss Jamison, the author, has been a 
keen student of nature for years, and her 
work in juvenile literature fits her for the 
writing of this book. Before publication 
the manuscript for ‘Mother Nature’s 
Little People” was reviewed and approved 
by Anna B. Comstock, famous ‘author and 
naturalist. 


The book is bound in standard cloth 
with twelve illustrations in a variety of 
tints which will appeal to your children. 
Several line drawings add further interest. 


NEW PROGRESSIVE ROAD 
TO READING, Book I, Introductory, 
Book II, and Book III, By GEoRGINE 
BuRCHILL, WILLIAM L. ETTINGER, EDGAR 
Duss SHIMER AND NATHAN PEYSER. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Chicago, 1930. Price 72c, 76c and 76c, 
respectively. 


These volumes follow “Story Steps,”’ 
the first book of the ‘New Progressive 
Road to Reading’ series. The cover 
designs are all different and all attractive. 
They have a psychological appeal to the 
child. The content has been carefully 
chosen and the illustrations are well done. 
This series should prove usable and useful 
in our schools. 


EXPLORATORY SCIENCE, A 
MEANS OF LIFE GUIDANCE, By Ben 
J. Rowan; 259 pages. C. C. Nelson 
Publishing Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Price $1.50. 


Guidance education is among the fore- 
most problems of educators today. Efforts 
are being made to formulate an underlying 
philosophy for the movement that will 
direct all activities toward a common goal. 


In this book an illuminating viewpoint 
on the place of science in life guidance is 
expressed by a school superintendent in 
whose city this application has been made. 


Science has created vital conditions in the 
life of man and in his environment. It 
continues to create these conditions— 
some beneficial, some harmful. The task 
of our schools is to develop in youth 
not only a philosophy of life which places 
man’s activities in accord with natural law, 
but a social, ethical viewpoint directed to 
the end that the world will some day apply 
science to the advancement, rather than 
to the destruction, of human interests. 


“Exploratory Science, A Means of Life 
Guidance,” is a challenging, inspiring, and 
timely presentation of the potentialities of 
exploratory studies in science as an influ- 
ence in developing a sound life philosophy 
promoting self discovery; inducing com- 
parisons of life activities; widening so- 
cial vision; arousing life interests, and 
encouraging analytical and constructive 
thinking. 


OUR UNITED STATES, By WILLIAM 
B. GuITTEAU. Published by Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, Chicago, 1930; 626 
pages. Price $1.68. 


This book was written for the upper 
grammar grades and the junior high school. 
It tells the story of our economic, industrial 
and social development as a nation in an 
interesting way. The maps and illustra- 
tions are good. It has taken proper 
recognition of our great industrialists, 
inventors, and our statesmen. Itis a good 
book. 
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THE NEW CENTURY BOOK OF 
FACTS (Copyright 1930). Revised edi- 
tion, By Henry ADELBERT WHITE AND 
StaFF, Continental Publishing Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. $11.50 in buck- 
ram binding, $13.50 in half leather binding. 


The ‘Century Book of Facts’’ was one 
of the first complete one-volume fact books 
on the market, and since then it has 
continued to rank as one of the most 
popular books for school libraries and 
homes. Realizing that popularity and 
worth could only be sustained through 
careful revision, the publishers of the 
original book supplemented it by many new 
editions. During the past decade the 
entire book has been revised; therefore the 
name has rightly become the ‘‘New Century 
Book of Facts.” 


The new volume now offered is out- 
standing in its pictorial treatment of all 
subjects, and in the complete and modern 
set up of the science, economics, and 
biographical divisions. Cognizance has 
been taken of the very latest develop- 
ments of science and invention, with 
excellent treatises on aviation and tele- 
vision. The economic section is far better 
than is usually found in books of this type, 
with discussions on most every point of 
interest, from labor unions to the monetary 
standards. All of the other sections on 
language, grammar, history, mathematics, 
geography, physiology, literature, govern- 
ment, law, economics, biography, and the 
fine arts have points of special merit. 


The logical treatment of various sub- 
jects under these main heads adds a great 
deal to the value of this work as a reference 
book, making it ideal for pupils as well as 
adults. The illustrations are excellent 
and the material is made instantly avail- 
able through a complete index of over 
sixty pages. 


LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE 
VOICES, By GERALDINE M. Ryan. Pub- 
lished by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi- 
cago, 1930; 32 pages. Price $0.75. 


This book contains thirty-seven catchy, 
attractive melodies that are easy to learn 
and that will remain long in the musical 
memories of both teacher and pupils. 

he songs are not too long, and they are 
hot too short to tell the story with sufficient 
repetition of musical phrases. 


CUENTOS Y. LEYENDAS DE 
ESPANA, By MaDALINE W. NICHOLS AND 
GUILLERN RIVERA. Published by Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York, 1930; 206 pages. Price $1.00. 


This book presents in interesting form, 
many of the stories and legends that form 
the narrative basis of the national litera- 
ture of Spain. ‘‘Cuentos Y. Leyendas 
De Espana” is excellent preparation for 
the student beginning the study of Spanish 
literature and an intensive review of the 
essential grammar and syntax of the 
language. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EpItED By R. Adelaide Witham. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1929; 284 pages. Price $0.68. 


This is the first volume of ‘“‘The Avon 
Shakespeare” series. This new series is 
planned to furnish high schools an edition 
of Shakespeare that will supply the 
maximum of information in a book so 
attractive that the pupil will wish to add it 
to his library. The cover is beautifully 
designed, the introduction is helpful, the 
footnotes are adequate. It is an attractive 
new book. 


HISTORY OF DOLLY PAYNE MADI- 
SON, WIFE OF JAMES MADISON, By 
MynnA TuHrRustTon. Published by the 
author at Shepherdstown, West Virginia, 
1930; 16 pages. Price $0.35. 


This little book tells in a few pages the 
story of Dolly Madison, the wife of the 
fourth president of the United States. 
The book is printed on excellent paper 
and has some attractive illustrations. 


GOODLY COMPANY—A Book of 
QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS FOR CHARAC- 
TER DEVELOPMENT, By JEssIE E. LOGAN. 
Published by Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, 1930; 221 pages. Price $1.00. 


This book contains a collection of the 
gems of thought culled from the works of 
masters of literature, ancient and modern. 
Teachers should find this book unusually 
helpful and usable since the quotations are 
grouped under headings such as ambition, 
generosity, honesty, honor, justice, patience, 
etc. 
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writer Desk Wile 
A tilting top for the 
typewriting depart- 
ment. Turn the 

top down and 
go on “ean 
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Study To} Model 
A top without book 
receptacle can be sub- 
* stituted for the stand- 
ard top. Ideal for 
high school and 
study hall. 


Level Top 
device below_lid 
holds it at level. Two 
or more desks can 


Standard Type 
attachments and 


be faced together it to any schoo! 
for group study. use. 


6 ways this\Lall-purpose 


Various adjustments, 






e- 
yices quickly adapt 













With ‘Book, Support 
Special book support 
extension quickly 
converts the stand- 
ard model to ao 
eye conser- 
Comfort for Cripples vation 
Standard Universal desk. 

sk with various at- 
tachments may be pur- 
chased separately 
to fitthe physi- 
cal fault of 








































desk can serve in every school 


OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 


Pultic Audhotiens Nae ccccvccsccccccaccccces 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. Address .esssesereeeeeeeeee 
Branches in All Principal Cities | PO Se es cu cawaisnre 


311 West Main St. 














6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
2 Study Hall Top—A top 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in place of 
standard top. Ideal for high 
school and study hall purposes. 
3 Level Top—A device below 
% thelid holds it at level. De- 
sirable for group study. 
4 Standard. Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 
ous adjustments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 
5 Comfort fer Cripples—Vari- 
ous attachments may be 
purchased separately as _re- 
quired to fit the physical fault 
of the pupil. 
A Book Support—A special 
book support quickly con- 
verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 


tures that are new, distinc- 
tive ... yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools. 


FREE Posture Poster} 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 17, inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 
pupils to always sit 
erect. Teachersand 
educators will be 
supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom, with- 
out charge. Use the 
coupon, please. 









































AREA TAREE HIS 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ili. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster 
on correct sitting. Principals and_superintendents will be sup wae with 4 
poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number o'! 


classrooms. 


sili, Kentucky 
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HONOR ROLL 


Kentucky Education Association mem- 
bership dues for the year 1930-1931 have 
been received by the secretary for the 
following counties, city and grade schools 
who have reported 100% membership, 
All superintendents who have pledged 
100% membership in the Association 
should remit the membership dues at their 
earliest convenience. On receipt of dues 
membership and honor certificates will be 
mailed promptly. The following counties, 
cities and graded schools have reported 
100% enrollment since our last issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


County Superintendent 
“CTS VLG). 20) a ae J. F. McWhorter 
ES SC) Cee 2 So ree SSE Tr. Geo. L. Evans 
S50 RU a a ea Oy FP D. H. Norris 
BCR REA G reesei oe tka et ck ne heed aad G. R. McCoy 
1 RA iy Seas ER URE eA EP Ne eh Ory R. G. Vass 
Madison...................Mrs. Luella E. Abney 
COLTS ASS Gere Nena rar een A. M. Shelton 
HOGAN 3. :5:« Beco aintaeetan cients R. N. Beauchamp 
CON CSSIS eciey Soe ae Rae Ayre a Er N O. L. Shultz 
BORON DERE races ce cet Pe Rl CNia. 0s CUA Clay Tharp 
FEES SSI ne en ait oe pee a Neer * Louis Arnold 
OUTETO 0°2 F. F. McDowell 
VEC 5) | OS aa No een Jas. W. McMahan 
ITLL EL oR Sass eae eR RE aR a AI Ora L. Roby 
SGeeaiAe eed oi oe) cian tees H. C. Burnette 
MAR GLE oes t hice sats hse Ge i D. Y. Dunn 
MAMONSOR 65.6.5 sci she's. os Mrs. Gertie M. Lindsey 
EOE ea eee eu een ee | M. C. Napier 
RIE Oost corer Jods atm erased A. F. Owens 
CUCL Se Ne rae aa aR NS T. M. Lewis 
CO UIGTOLc FT Oa ra SNe Edwin Hadden 
MAGNE see daisctts soi shay solves Water aioe NES DAW 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Jenkins Public Schools............. C. V. Snapp 
Smithfield. School... ....... 64+. 0. James F. Crosby 
Midway Public Schools.......... O. B. Dabney 
Leitchfield Graded and 

BS MGIBHYSCHOON 65 5605 5 ose v= s)5)3 Allen Puterbaugh 
Livermore Public Schools.......... D iller 


Nk 
Sebree Graded and High School. .J. B. McCollum 
Memorial Consolidated School, 
We ASO ANG 5 oo. 65 aise cine aiecsdes B. J. White 
Upton Public Schools............ J. Carson Gary 
Bloomfield Graded School District. .W. D. Chilton 
Virginia Street School, 


BLIO DEAN SVAN esi tis 0. caves Lottie McDaniel 
Blaine High School................ David Morris 
Danville City Schools.............. L. C. Bosley 
Carrollton City Schools............. Paul B. Boyd 
Ashland City Schools................ J. D. Falls 
Ashland School, Lexington........ Etta B. Coons 
Augusta Public Schools.......... Neal A. Ranson 
Albert Brandeis School, 

| Ercy TE] | eee Jennie T. Summers 
Ravenna Graded School.......... E. L. Swetnam 
Columbia and Adair County 

OSs 1 nee Morris Vaughn 


Verona Graded and High School. .Ira L. Harrison 





University of SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 
Two Six ; 

Weeks || Summer Session 
Terms offers teachers the coun- 
try = an = _ 

June 22 combine summer study a 
S. C. with vacation plans 
to that include attendance 
July 25 at the N. E. A. conven- 
6 Units tion. Preeminent faculty 
of resident and visiting 
professors offers a wide 
July 25 range of courses. For bul- 
to letin address the Dean, 
Aug. 29 University of Southern 

6 Units California, Los Angeles. 











Convention meets at the 
Shrine Auditorium adjoin- 
ing the University of 
Southern California Cam- 
pus June 29 to July 5. 


NA 














Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Center Hill Consolidated High School, 

PARA otek eas cot racersie. uae os H. H. Mayse 
Cave City Graded and High School..D. P. Curry 
Murray High School............ Theo. A. Sanford 
Lloyd Memorial Consolidated School, 

BAND GM gh aoa colo 5) sSp aie a ace save fo Bettie Morgan 
Burkesville High School............. Leon Cook 
Elizabethtown City Schools......... C. E. Martin 
Owingsville Public Schools........... C. F. Martin 
Shelbyville City Schools...... Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
Nicholasville Public Schools....... H. C. Burnette 
Forkland High School............ Jack Thompson 
Cynthiana City Schools............ W. E. Lawson 
Falmouth ‘City Schools.............. L. H. Lutes 


Rochester Graded and High School. .R. P. Brown 
Beaver Dam High and Graded School.E. E. Tarter 
Pacuityorate YIM CUA, no ee ce E. G. Howe 
Ballard Memorial School,............. Elsie Clapp 


A child in a family of $2,500 a year 
income class, by the time he reaches the age 
ef eighteen years, has cost his parents a 
total of $7,425, according to estimates 
founded on statistical studies of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
This sum includes the cost of being born 
and of food, shelter, clothing, public school 
education, medical care, recreation and 
other miscellaneous expenditures for seven- 
teen years. 
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| $ 
See EUROPE *@ 15 
12 Countries—62 Days—All Expenses 
Most amazing travel bargain ever offered includes Scot- 
land, En food, France, Luxemberg, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Hun ary Czechoslovakia, ‘Germany 


olland and Belgium. ite for descriptive circular o' 
this and other eo we ey tours. Ask for Booket‘*T’’ 


MENTOR TOURS 21 Stave Building, 














EUROPE 33c2ys 439 


20, inaee satisfied gpl 

Small parties. First EXPENSES 

hotels. More motor , 250 tours, 26 

days $235 to 104 days $890. Seven-country 

tour $345. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 


FOREMOST STUDENT TOURS 

















UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES & CREDITS) 


*s» STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups \, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
410 EAST 42~“ STREET N. Y. C. 














VUROPRE 


Aut EXPENSES @ 37 Os. ano — 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 








EUROPE 


$232 TO SIIO5 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 


24 different trips— 23 to 79 days—65 to 10 coun- 
tries including France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Italy,Switzerland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakiaand Hungary. Gonow on new 
Cunard liners—whilerates are advantageous. 


12 TRIPS WEST 


With sight-seeing stopovers either enroute or re- 
turning from N. E. A. Convention at San Francisco. 
Extension Trip ‘to Hawaii. 


10 EASTERN TRIPS 


A wide variety of circle tours East— at very mod- 
erate prices. First trip, June 28— 


Call, write or phone for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
115 Dixie Terminal Arcade, Cincinnati 








IT’S ALOT MORE FUN! 


SEE America’s main streets —get an intimate 
glimpse of the country. . . and go for less cost. 


TOUR EAST — Includes Washingto 
Philadelphia, New York City, Niagara Falls. ee 
SWITZERLAND OFAMERICA—2weeks inthe 
East, N.Y.C., Boston, Berkshire, Adirondacks, 


YELL ‘ONE — 1 Gallatin Gate- 
TION way, the Teton Mts. and ae Hole Country. 
SOUTHWEST PICTURELAND .. Prehistoric 
Indian Country, Pueblos, Carisba d Caverns and 
ae r Old Mexico. Descriptive literature sent FREE. 
HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 
HOTEL SHERMAN CHICAGO 


















TRAVEL THROUSH EUROPE 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON,MASS. 


NEW FEATURES LOW PRICES 


BOOKLET H SHOWING 
SPRING & SUMMER 
TOURS 























TO THE N. E. A. NATIONAL CONVENTION, LOS 


RICE DE LUXE TOUR ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 28-JULY 3, 1931 


Including Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Colorado on. Pike’s Peak, the Royal Booms, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone, Zion, Bryce and 
Grand Canyon National Parks, the Kaiba! National Forest and other wonderlands of the educational and scenic trip operated on 
the all-expense and personally escorted plan, visiting America’s most attractive points of interest—“"The Best of the West at Lowest Cost.” 


For descriptive literature and detailed information, write 


MRS. H. D. PRICE—PRICE DE LUXE TOURS 


1036 Juliana Street Phone 2338 Parkersburg, W. Va. 




















